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Editorial 





THE LABOR SHORTAGE. 


From the comments of nurserymen 
in the leading article in this issue, 
expectation of a good demand for 
nursery stock in the season ahead will 
put pressure upon nurserymen’s in- 
genuity to meet the problems of pro- 
duction and delivery in the face of 
shortage of man labor. During the 
spring season, labor was so great a 
problem in eastern localities close to 
large defense industries that business 
was hampered or lost. One New Jer- 
sey nurseryman reports that twenty- 
five per cent of his orders had not 
been filled by the latter part of May 
on account of the labor shortage, and 
his hope lies in the employment of 
school boys when vacation time comes. 
In that area, indeed, it is reported 
that truck farmers were unable to 
harvest their crops for lack of help, 
despite government efforts to main- 
tain and increase food supplies. 

Each nurseryman must meet the 
labor problem in accordance with his 
own situation and the available sup- 
ply in his locality. In some places 
the closing of factories, without open- 
ing of defense industries there, has 
made men available. Generally the 
reduction in retail merchandising be- 
cause of curtailed manufacturing of 
civilian supplies may free more men, 
though they obviously are not of the 
laboring type. Yet they will be wel- 
come for what they can do, as are 
boys and women in the nurseries 
where jobs have been found within 
their abilities. 

The optimism expressed by many 
nurserymen in regard to the sales pos- 
sibilities of the season ahead, if the 
public is kept home and turns more 
than ever to gardening, makes atten- 
tion to production the more impor- 
tant. Obviously, where the labor 
shortage is acute, less stock will be 
grown this year than before. Hence 
in those localities where a more for- 
tunate situation prevails, production 
schedules should be kept full so as to 
offset the reduction elsewhere. 

More than ever, it is important to 
be in touch with your market. Whole- 
salers should seek advance orders to 
gauge their production suitably. Re- 





The Mirror of the Trade 











tailers would do well to make advance 
reservations of stock in order to ob- 
tain from another source what they 
know may be unavailable through ac- 
customed channels. The labor short- 
age removes fear of overproduction. 
The more immediate danger seems a 
scarcity of stock in the face of an in- 
creased demand for grades of material 
that the home gardener himself can 
plant. 





OLD DOBBIN COMES BACK. 


The rationing of gasoline in the 
seventeen northeastern states and the 
District of Columbia recently, not to 
mention the possibility of its exten- 
sion to other states, emphasizes the 
necessity for careful operation of mo- 
tor vehicles. Aside from the east, 
gasoline rationing will be extended 
primarily as a rubber conservation 
measure. In the northeastern states 
“X” cards are limited to a specified 
list of occupations or services, includ- 
ing trucks. Salesmen who use their 
cars in business are entitled to a “B” 
card, but must apply to the local 
rationing board for an additional al- 
lotment, which is wholly within the 
discretion of the local board. 


Already some nurserymen are cast- 
ing about for equipment with which 
they may put to use for delivery the 
horses or mules which have hitherto 
been worked in the fields. The seri- 
ousness of the situation even in urban 
localities is apparent in the resurrec- 
tion by dairy companies of the horse- 
drawn milk wagons which fortunate- 
ly were in some cases parked in stor- 
age instead of being wrecked. Lately 
the Chicago Tribune accustomed 
some of its farm horses to the Loop 
streets, attached to the old newspaper 
delivery wagons. 

“Old Dobbin” will be a lifesaver to 
nurserymen when the problem of de- 
livery becomes more acute than that 
of production or of making sales. 





TAX ASSESSMENTS. 


The comparison frequently made 
of nursery stock in the field with 
growing farm crops for tax assess- 
ment purposes makes interesting the 
information that the chairman of the 
Oregon state tax commission has 
ruled that assessments of gladiolus 





and other bulbs which were in the 
hands of the producer on January 1 
should be canceled because they are 
comparable to vegetables in the 
hands of the farmer. 

Bulbs and tubers are held to be 
akin to vegetables and therefore 
within the intention and purpose of 
section 110-348, O.C.L.A., as amend- 
ed by chapter 440, Oregon Laws, 
1941. On this basis, when such 
bulbs and/or tubers were in the hands 
of the farmer or producer, while being 
transported to or held in storage in a 
public or private warehouse, and were 
assessed to him as of January 1, 1942, 
such assessment will be subject to 
cancellation in case the personal prop- 
erty so assessed shall be sold by such 
farmer or producer and transported 
or shipped to another point on or be- 
fore April 30, 1942. 

The rule does not apply where 
bulbs or tubers were, on January 1, 
in hands other than those of the 
farmer or producer. 

Satisfactory evidence is required of 
the sale or shipment of bulbs or tubers 
before April 30. 





FREIGHT TRANSPORT. 


Looking forward to the possible 
problem of railroad transportation 
next autumn, the president of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
has appointed an emergency trans- 
portation committee, with Charles S. 
Burr, Manchester, Conn., as chair- 
man, to advise with and assist the 
secretary in this matter. The com- 
mittee, reports Secretary White, is 
ascertaining the volume, dates and 
approximate direction of movement 
of both carload and lLc.l. freight in 
order to obtain a clear picture of the 
needs and specific problems of nurs- 
erymen. “It is a foregone conclu- 
sion that the fall of 1942 will see an 
unprecedented traffic load,” states 
Secretary White. “If shippers will 
load one extra ton per car, this would 
represent a saving of approximately 
100,000 cars weekly. If shippers save 
one day in loading or unloading cars, 
this saving would represent another 
125,000 cars. As shippers or receiv 
ers of freight, we can render no 
greater service to our country than 
to load to capacity and load and un- 
load promptly.” 
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Prepare your advertisement early for the 


PRE-CONVENTION NUMBER 


AGAIN ALL FOUR COVERS IN FULL COLORS 








THE BUYING GUIDE FOR THE SEASON AHEAD 
Issued July 15 — forms close July 8 


EARLY-BIRD NUMBER 


Issued July 1 — forms close June 24 


Announcements of exhibits, or representatives to be in attendance at the 
convention of the American Association of Nurserymen, Kansas City, July 
21 to 24, will help you book more and better orders for the season ahead. 
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Nurserymen’s Views on Next Season 
Face Problems of Wartime Operations 


Comments on the outlook for next 
season and the possible ways of meet- 
ing the problems of wartime opera- 
tions, supplementing the editorial re- 
marks on this page in the preceding 
issue, reveal the extent to which 
nurserymen “have been thinking 
some hard thinks along these lines,” 
in the words of a member of a prom- 
inent midwestern firm. While he 
finds it not so easy to put down in 
black and white the results of such 
thinking, consequently preferring not 
to be quoted by name, he offers some 
pertinent thoughts from the back- 
ground of a lifetime experience. 

“First of all, remain calm. Do not 
fuss about the inevitable. You will 
be able to think more clearly and you 
will be happier,” he writes. 

“Some folks, nurserymen included, 
find solace in comparing their lot with 
that of others. The nurseryman has 
a great deal to be thankful for now. 
Few essential war materials are re- 
quired for creating his product, and 
many substitutes for rationed items 
are available. There is small likeli- 
hood that any restrictions will be put 
on the use of nursery stock. On the 
other hand, the fruit trees and plants 
that he produces are essential to the 
war effort, and ornamental stock will 
rank high in morale building. 

“Even though the nurseryman’s 
market may be curtailed in one direc- 
tion, it will expand in another. Many 
homeowners, and even renters, who 
previously were not aware of plants 
at all will develop a latent interest 
in them. Now that their usual recrea- 
tions are interfered with, they will 
become more conscious of their im- 
mediate surroundings. This is not 
idle statement. Think back eight or 
ten years to the lowest levels of the 
depression and you can recall men 
of your acquaintance who, on account 
of enforced leisure or economic pres- 
sure, turned to gardening and found 
pleasure in it. One of the old-time 
nurserymen, who weathered the de- 
pressions of the latter part of the last 
century and the fore part of this, re- 
calls that his sales of ornamental 
stock increased during such periods. 

“One result that we can expect 
from wartime restrictions is the nar- 


rowing of our markets. By that I 
mean we shall not sell over such a 
wide area as in the past. Folks will 
not be able to drive out after their 
stock, trucking will be restricted, and 
deliveries will be more difficult. The 
mail-order nurseryman is probably 
the only one who will not be affected 
in this manner, and that fact gives 
rise to the suggestion that many nurs- 
erymen may be able to develop a 
mail-order business, using their pres- 
ent loyal clientele as a foundation on 
which to build. The other alternative 
is to develop the reduced territory 
more intensively. Every nurseryman 
is fully aware of the fact that he just 
barely scratches the surface of his 
home market. Present conditions 
challenge his ingenuity to develop 
ways and means of reaching this un- 
touched market. The nurseryman 
who is on the outskirts of large cities, 
beyond bus and car lines, may have 
the toughest problem. 

“War always results in the lower- 
ing of living standards. Our stand- 
ards may be more seriously affected 
by this war than any other of modern 
times, because it is a mechanized war 
that uses the materials we need to 
maintain our present standards. But 
again the nursery business is in a 
fortunate position. By the very na- 
ture of it, the nursery cannot be 
highly mechanized. Not so many 
years ago our hauling was all done 
by horses or mules, as well as our 
plowing and cultivating. Most tree 
diggers are still pulled by horses or 
mules, and we don't need machinery 





Let’s Swap Ideas! 


What did you do this spring 
to meet the labor shortage, 
scarcity of any materials or 
other wartime problems? 

What ideas have you for 
doing business next autumn 
under possible handicaps? 

By exchanging ideas, each 
of us can do better in his re- 
spective locality and maintain 
the nursery business in spite 
of difficulties. 

Send in your suggestions. 











for grafting, budding, pruning and 
planting. Many nurserymen can re- 
call the time they tied their bundles 
with willow withes (some still do) 
and used straw or reeds to protect 
the tops when shipping. Lack of 
twines and burlap and paper may 
cramp our style, but will not put us 
out of business. 

“Those nurserymen who buy all 
or part of their stock may have to 
change their buying methods. In- 
stead of hand-to-mouth buying, they 
will have to anticipate their require- 
ments for the season and have them 
all shipped at one time. Buying in 
larger quantities will give them the 
benefit of lower prices and the de- 
livery expense will be less. Those 
who have no storage houses will have 
to resort to the heel yard. Many 
nurserymen living today can recall 
when there were no storage houses 
for nursery stock.” 


Sees Bright Spot. 


Dwelling on the comparatively 
favorable situation of the nursery 
business, L. L. Kumlien, secretary of 
the D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, 
Ill., writes: 

“The coming months will unques- 
tionably require nurserymen to ex- 
ercise all of their ingenuity to keep 
their business going on a profitable 
basis. While nurserymen and their 
customers will be subject to gasoline 
rationing as well as conservation of 
rubber, I believe there is one bright 
spot in our immediate future. 

“According to statistics which are 
frequently quoted, there is a sub- 
stantial increase in the national in- 
come. At the same time there is a 
severe shortage of manufactured 
goods which people normally buy. 
While the government will remove a 
substantial part of this surplus of 
money with the increase of taxes and 
purchase of war bonds, there will still 
remain a vast amount of money which 
will be spent some place. Nursery 
stock is one of the commodities which 
are still on the market in approxi- 
mately the same quantity as in normal 
times. 

“Added to this is the increased in- 
terest which people are taking in 
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their homes, due in a large measure 
to curtailment of travel. All this is 
bound to make an increased demand 
for nursery products. 

“How the goods are to be delivered 
and how the contacts are to be made 
with the customers are problems 
which the nurserymen will have to 
figure out. Results will depend in a 
large measure on the aggressiveness 
of the seller as to whether he can 
make his contacts on foot, horseback 
or telephone. There will be substan- 
tial quantities of nursery stock sold 
during the coming year by nurseries 
which can devise means of contacting 
customers and delivering their goods. 

“I think that the nursery business 
is in a better position than most other 
businesses under the stress of war.” 


Planning to Meet Demand. 


“One important factor in nursery- 
men’s plans is how long the present 
war will last. Both Lloyds of London 
and the New York Stock Exchange 
are said to be placing heavy odds on 
the war's closing before the end of 
the year 1942. Those statements may 
be facts or they may be propaganda. 
I have not tried to lay a bet with 
either one of them,” writes E. M. 
Bush, of C. R. Burr & Co., Manches- 
ter, Conn. 

“If the war should come to an end 
next winter, the chances are that 
gasoline and tire rationing, as well as 
control of automobiles and trucks, 
will come to an end not too long after 
the closing of the war. Nursery busi- 
ness will be back to practically nor- 
mal. 

“If the war does continue, the gaso- 
line and tire rationing is, no doubt, 
likely to become more severe. 

“One way in which nurserymen 
can profit is by moving their roadside 
stands or sales yards closer to town 
into such vacant spaces or parking 
lots as may be available (under gaso- 
line rationing, no doubt, parking areas 
will contain few cars and can be 
leased inexpensively) and through this 
method the nurseryman will be ‘bring- 
ing the mountain to Mohammed" and 
make nursery products readily avail- 
able to the average town and city 
homeowner. 

“For the past two years, at least, 
some have strongly advocated the pot- 
ting of various shrubs, so that they 
may be sold in the pots any time dur- 
ing the summer while they are in 
bloom and when they are in greatest 
demand. They can then be moved and 
transplanted without any setback to 


the plant, thereby making the sale of 
potted shrubs an all-summer project. 
This plan has worked out most advan- 
tageously for those who are properly 
situated and have given it a fair trial. 

“The extensive home building of 
the past two years, and particularly 
the defense building program of the 
past year, has required the planting of 
a large quantity of material. This 
condition is likely to continue, at least 
through another spring season, as only 
a small percentage of the homes built 
within the past few months have as 
yet been partly or completely land- 
scaped. 

“Business in general for the present 
spring has been well ahead of former 
seasons.” 


Sees Need for Advertising. 


Reporting on current conditions, 
Charles H. Perkins, of Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., sees 
need for a national advertising cam- 
paign, writing: 

“We have had a pretty fair season. 
The hot weather stopped our sales 
for awhile, but on the whole the 
season will end up with a satisfactory 
volume. 


Orders from 


LIMIT DELIVERIES. 


Conservation of existing trans- 
portation facilities, principally rubber 
tires, has obviously become increas- 
ingly essential to the prosecution of 
the war effort at home. Supervision 
lies in the office of defense transporta- 
tion of the War Production Board, of 
which Joseph B. Eastman is director. 


General order No. 6 was promul- 
gated to curtail local delivery services 
as part of the conservation program. 
Originally effective May 15, its ap- 
plication to any rubber-tired vehicle 
propelled or drawn by mechanical 
power or by horses was postponed to 
June 1, to allow more time for af- 
fected industries to work out plans 
for conserving tires and equipment 
under the wartime standards. 


The postponement applies to the 
sections requiring elimination of spe- 
cial deliveries, call-backs and more 
than one delivery a day to the same 
person. Section 501.33 of the order, 
which calls for a twenty-five per cent 
reduction in the delivery mileage, as 
compared with operations in the cor- 
responding month in 1941, after 
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“The business this year showed 
very perceptibly the lines which 
were affected most by the labor situa- 
tion. Federal, state and municipal 
business was away off from previous 
seasons. Likewise, the landscaper 
could not get sufficient help to plant 
his orders and so was not a heavy 
buyer. 

“My opinion is that if nursery- 
men expect to keep their business 
going for the duration of the war 
they should go all out for a national 
advertising and publicity campaign. 
This would be of great benefit, not 
only now, but for the future after 
the war, as there are millions of 
prospects now who can be sold on 
garden and fruit plantings who 
would be good customers for the 
future. 

“There never was a time when 
nurserymen advertisers could get as 
much for their dollar spent as the 
present.” 





THE Ozone Park Nursery, Inc., is 
the new title of the Japan Nursery, 
Inc., operated since 1917 at Cedar 
lane and Sunrise highway, Ozone 


Park, N. Y. 


Washington 


elimination of special deliveries, call- 
backs and repeat trips, also goes into 
effect June 1. 

The importance of truck delivery to 
nurserymen has so long been recog- 
nized that they have voluntarily taken 
steps to conserve their equipment. In 
some localities, cooperative use of 
equipment may be possible, but in 
only a few cases are nurserymen s0 
closely located that this is feasible. So 
individual ingenuity may be the only 
means of meeting this order. 





INSECTICIDE PRICES. 


Maximum price regulation No. 144, 
governing retail prices for agricul- 
tural insecticides and fungicides, and 
amendment No. 1 to maximum price 
regulation No. 142, on household in- 
secticides, were issued by the- Office 
of Price Administration May 20. If 
sales of these commodities were made 
in March, the maximum prices are 
those which prevailed during that 
month; if no sales were made during 
March, the maximum prices are de- 
termined according to the provisions 
of order No. 144. 
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Sell Perennials for Florists’ Forcing 


Iris pumila, with its varieties in 
different colors, is the only perennial 
iris worth forcing. Many customers 
are fond of the dwarf irises; well 
grown plants in 4 and 42-inch pots 
sell quickly and can be used effec- 
tively for combination arrangements 
with other material in the shop. 
Good clumps potted up in fall or in 
summer at the time when the trans- 
planting is done, forced in a cool 
greenhouse or in frames, will bring 
excellent results; they respond to fer- 
tilizing. 

The lupines belong without doubt 
among the most beautiful perennials, 
with their prominent flower stalks in 
charming colors; they are outstand- 
ing in the border and make fine cut 
flowers. There are Lupinus poly- 
phyllus in white, blue and rose 
(moerheimi); many named varieties, 
offered in English catalogues, but 
little grown in this country, and 
widely boosted Russell hybrids in all 
colors. The old polyphyllus varieties 
come true from seeds in colors; the 
Russells are also grown from seeds, 
but the coloring has a wide range. 
All the named varieties have to be 
propagated by the vegetative meth- 
od; seeds of named hybrids in dif- 
ferent shades are offered. I obtained 
best results with polyphyllus varieties 
from fresh seeds, sown in beds in 
early fall or, better, late summer, so 
that the seedlings can establish 
enough growth during the fall before 
the cold weather. It often happens 
that some of the seeds lie over winter 
and germinate in early spring; this 
occurs especially when old seeds are 
mixed with newer. Spring sowing 
was never successful with me in our 
climate here; many seedlings are not 
strong enough to stand early hot and 
dry weather, which stops growth and 
does harm. I must admit, though, 
that I have seen fine stock which 
was drilled in rows in the field in 
early spring; nevertheless, I believe 
fall sowing in beds in rows is more 
dependable. Seeds of the Russell 
hybrids came up thick in flats in fall 
in the greenhouse and made fine 
plants in 3 and 3)-inch pots for 
spring sale. 

I used to grow the annual lupines 


By Paul Swoboda 


War has not curtailed florists’ 
sales—the past five months have 
set a record—but has created a 
demand for forcing stock, to re- 
place seeds and bulbs formerly 
imported and to add to available 
domestic production. So nursery- 
men who apprehend an overpro- 
duction of specimen trees and 
shrubs for landscape planting 
will find it profitable to put more 
effort on the propagation of 
perennial plants suitable for sale 
to florists for forcing. Many 
more than the old standard varie- 
ties are recommended for that 
purpose by a nurseryman who 
knows perennials and their pos- 


sibilities thoroughly. 
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—hartwegi—in the greenhouse in 
spring for cut flowers and for plant- 
ing in a quantity of small pots for 
planting baskets and other arrange- 
ments and never had enough stock. 
I am positive that all perennial lu- 
pines can be easily forced in frames, 
in greenhouses or in frame houses 
built over them. 

The summer does not agree here 
on Long Island with lupines; during 
cool fall and spring months the 
growth is good. There are many 
other locations more suitable, because 
of their climatic conditions, to grow 
lupines more easily and successfully 
the year around. It helps the ger- 
mination of L. polyphyllus seeds con- 
siderably if the seeds are kept in 
water overnight and sown immedi- 
ately, and it pays well to nick the 
seed corns of expensive seeds with 
a sharp knife. 

Lychnis viscaria florepleno makes 
a good pot plant; grown in frames, 
it_ produces lots of flowers and grows 
easily. Popular in Europe for some 
time, it may not find so many cus- 
tomers here because of the some- 
what magenta color of its blooms. 


The single lychnis comes from seeds, 
but the double one, florepleno, has 
to be propagated by divisions or 
cuttings. : 

The native Virginian bluebell, 
Mertensia virginica, forces easily. It 
has no value as a pot plant nor as a 
cut flower, but does come in handy 
for early flower shows. It makes a 
beautiful combination with daffodils. 
Purchased in the summer, when it is 
dormant and collected and potted up 
for spring or sold dormant in the fall 
with daffodils and other bulbs, it 
is a good plant to have. 

The culture of forget-me-not, My- 
osotis alpestris, and its different 
varieties is well known; pot plants 
and flowers are widely used by the 
trade. 

Phlox suffruticosa Miss Lingard is 
the only one of the tall phloxes that 
can be forced. I do not know if 
perhaps some of the arendsi phloxes 
can be advanced. It certainly does 
not pay to bother with either of 
them. All the subulata types ad- 
vance easily, but do not make good 
pot plants on account of their creep- 
ing habit. A good item is our native 
Phlox divaricata, and much better for 
pots and for cutting is Phlox cana- 
densis var. laphami, with its rich 
blue-violet flowers, advanced under 
sashes or in a cold greenhouse. P. 
laphami has to be propagated by 
cuttings or by divisions. The divari- 
cata is mostly collected. Another na- 
tive item, Phlox amoena, shows up 
well as a pot plant, forces quickly in 
a cool greenhouse and produces so 
many flowers that the leaves are 
barely visible. Small plants in pots 
bloom profusely and make excellent 
material for planting baskets and 
other arrangements. The somewhat 
magenta color of the blooms might 
be objectionable to some florists. 

There is another native perennial, 
the large Solomon's-seal, Polygona- 
tum multiflorum major, which forces 
well and makes a fine cut flower, with 
its arching sprays of white flowers. 
It does well in the cold greenhouse, 
in pots or in frames. I have used it 
often at early shows, and the public 
always likes it. 

Primroses are well known by the 








trade. Of the long list of hardy 
varieties which are found in nurs- 
eries, offered for the perennial border 
and for the rock garden, I consider 
as important for the florists’ trade 
the new Primula veris hybrids orig- 
inated in Europe and Primula veris 
kleyni. Both have large flowers and 
good stems—the veris hybrids with 
a remarkable color range, among them 
outstanding blue and lilac shades, and 
kleyni with a rich golden-shaded apri- 
cot color. The older Munstead Poly- 
anthus in different colors is also to 
be recommended. All these varieties 
come from seeds; sown in the green- 
house during the winter, the seeds 
will grow into fine stock for lining out 
in spring, which will give great mate- 
rial for fall potting. Primulas need 
shade; high shade, where the air can 
circulate through, is preferable. Leaf 
mold with peat, old manure with 
sharp sand mixed in, good drainage 
and moist ground will bring good 
results. Outstanding colors of the 
new veris hybrids should be selected 
and propagated by divisions. Practi- 
cally ali the early-flowering hardy 
primroses can be easily forced and 
generally give fine material for shows 
in early spring. Some of the varieties 
which I forced are P. auricula, acaulis, 
cortusoides, officinalis, vulgaris, cash- 
miriana, denticulata, farinosa, fron- 
dosa, rosea, sieboldi and others in- 
cluding the duplex hose-in-hose type. 

One of the best known perennial 
cut flowers is Pyrethrum roseum, 
painted daisy, which comes in delight- 
ful colors of pure white and blush 
pink to dark crimson. The mistake 
oftenest made is to grow pyrethrums 
in the field in mixed shades; for sepa- 
rate colors higher prices could be ob- 
tained in the market. There are fine 
single, semidouble and double varie- 
ties, which can be propagated by divi- 
sions after the best seedlings are 
selected; otherwise, the singles come 
easily from seeds and fairly true to 
color; doubles come about forty per 
cent true, if an excellent strain of 
seeds is purchased, and the seedlings, 
I have found, are all of a dark reddish 
color, which I do not like; no doubles 
of a light or better color are among 
them. Excellent double named varie- 
ties, when cultivated in the green- 
house, produce large blooms on stiff 
stems. I believe that it would pay to 
work up a stock of the best varieties 
for forcing, for greenhouse and frame 
culture. Good double varieties which 
I have grown are Queen Mary, light 


pink; Non Plus Ultra, double white; 
Lord Roseberry, carmine, and Yvonne 
Cayeux, white with cream center, and 
there are offered some new ones, of 
which the descriptions sound promis- 
ing, like Buckeye, double red; Vic- 
tory, double white, and Pink Bou- 
quet, rose, with an anemonelike white 
center. 


A bed of Thalictrum adiantifolium 
in a semishady location is handy all 
summer long; the foliage, similar to 
maidenhair fern, as the name indi- 
cates, makes fine cut greens for the 
shop. I do not know how the plant 
will do in the greenhouse, but it is 
worth trying; it does well in frames 
under sashes. Satisfied in any garden 
soil, seeds germinate readily. The 
Chinese Thalictrum dipterocarpum is 
a lovely cut flower, with lilac sprays 
and prominent yellow stamens, and 
comes true from seeds, best sown in 
the winter in flats in the greenhouse. 
I am not sure that it will force; I 
cannot find any notes about it, but I 
am nearly positive that I saw it bloom- 
ing in the spring in greenhouses years 
ago in England. I mention it, think- 
ing it is worth investigating. It is not 
hardy in our section of the country; 
at least, small plants cannot be left 
outdoors during the winter. When 
they grow older, they seem to stand 
the cold weather better; nevertheless, 
it is taking a chance, and they must 
have sufficient protection. 


C. W. Wood once wrote that he 
saw at a neighborhood grower’s 
Tiarella cordifolia in a cold house as 
a cut flower. I can only confirm that 
this native plant deserves a much 
wider consideration from florists. It 
probably will do well in frames; in 
the field it requires half shade and 
humus with enough moisture. 


Although we do not seem to be able 
to grow good, healthy plants of 
trollius in this part of the country, 
there should be plenty of locations 
where it is possible. In fact, I saw 
beautiful plants outdoors where the 
soil and location were just right; even 
seedlings from seeds dropped by the 
old plants came up thickly. They 
force well and grow excellently in a 
cold house in late winter and early 
spring. Pot plants and flowers make 
splendid material for the shop, espe- 
cially when the right varieties are 
selected. The trouble lies in growing 
on the stock of such varieties during 
the harmful summer months. I am 
not fond of the varieties with long, 
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weak stems and wide-open blooms, 
but the ones with regular, round, 
large globes on stiff stems in light 
yellow to deep orange are beautiful. 
I consider outstanding the following: 
Commander in Chief, deep orange; 
Empire Day, enormous orange globu- 
lar flowers; Gold Quelle, yellow- 
orange globular flowers; Orange King, 
orange globular flowers; Canary Bird, 
yellow globular flowers; Orange Prin- 
cess, orange-yellow, and Yellow 
Prince, dwarf variety in yellow. 
Ledebouri and the better Golden 
Queen are mostly grown, but I do 
not like the flowers so well. Lichtball 
and Orange Globe are two other good 
varieties. I have not found many of 
these varieties listed any more, though 
they were all grown here and seem 
to have disappeared, on account of 
slow propagating, which, of course, 
has to be done by the vegetative 
method. Some growers advise putting 
in the seeds right after harvest. I had 
good results with freezing and start- 
ing the flats up in February in a 
greenhouse. 

Our native wake-robin, Trillium 
grandiflorum, forces well for early 
flower shows, where its white blooms 
can be seen often in woodland gar- 
dens and natural settings. Dormant 
in the summer, it should be handled 
like Mertensia virginica and either 
sold dormant with other bulbs in the 
fall or potted up for the spring, when 
it could be used to a certain extent 
in the shop. 


In reading over this list of peren- 
nials, I see that I forgot a few, and 
I have to mention principally Erica 
carnea, pink, with its hybrids in white 
and dark pink. The snow heather is 
one of the earliest-flowering peren- 
nial shrubs. As the name indicates, 
often snow is still on the ground when 
Erica carnea is in full bloom. The low 
bushes covered with dainty pink flow- 
ers form a striking contrast to the still 
wintry landscape. The plants advance 
easily in the greenhouse and should 
be grown for this purpose in pots, 
which will make excellent plants for 
the flower shop. Propagation is by 
cuttings after the flowering period 
and during summer. 


I should like to point out another 
time that many other hardy plants 
should be examined as to their value 
for the general florists’ trade, espe- 
cially new introductions, because 
plants with such merits always have 
a large demand. 
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Plants for the Dry Wall 


Were it not for the fact that the 
stonecrops have been much abused 
by indiscriminate planting, they 
would be far more popular today. 
Even so there is much good material 
in them for the dry wall. It will 
not be necessary, of course, to devote 
space to the ordinary kinds, such 
as Sedum acre, S. spurium and §S. 
reflexum, but I believe that a little 
time devoted to a few out-of-the- 
ordinary ones would be well spent. 

One that gives me much pleasure 
as a wall ornament and has been a 
good seller for me is the small form 
of S. anglicum known as variety 
minus. Type anglicum has never 
been permanent here in northern 
Michigan, but minus is not only 
hardy in exposed situations, but it 
continues to spread its tiny carpet 
of green over the years, under the 
most trying conditions in the dry 
wall. It, consequently, is a useful 
foil for other plants, especially for 
plants with sparse foliage at their 
bases, as it follows crevices. Nor 
is that its only recommendation. 
Its pretty pink flowers on inch-tall 
or less stems, like a pink cloud, make 
a lovely picture in any sunny spot 
during June and July. 

There is another little sedum, a 
form of S. album, mostly known 
in the American trade as S. balticum, 
but more properly as S. album mi- 
cranthum chloroticum, which makes 
a good impression in a dry wall. It 
creates a pleasing picture with its 
bright shining green leaves—a dif- 
ferent shade of green and different 
manner of growth than one is ac- 
customed to—as it covers the ground 
in crevices and extends down over 
the rocks with its thin-piled carpet. 
And then in summer it is a mass 
of white foam. 

Still another small stonecrop that 
has done well here in a dry wall 
and always attracts the attention 
of visitors by its charming display 
of a blue carpet is the form of S. 
hispanicum known as variety minus. 
This is the only true perennial form 
of S. hispanicum that I have ever 
seen, and one of the loveliest of small 
sedums. It is true that it often be- 
comes ragged after it sends up its 


By C. W. Wood 


While the rock garden fad has 
waned, the many alpine plants 
it brought to gardeners’ notice 
hold continued interest. Those 
adapted to dry wall planting are 
described in this series of arti- 
cles, from trials by the author in 
northern Michigan and observa- 


tions elsewhere. 
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cloud of pinkish flowers. Change 
the color of the foliage to reds, 
bronzes and greens and you have 
a picture of S. lydium, as it grows 
in a dry wall in not too rich soil. 
There are many differences between 
the two plants, of course, from the 
botanist’s standpoint, including the 
white flowers of lydium. 


Among the species of medium 
height which are fitted for wall 
culture, S. middendorfianum takes 
a prominent position. It is, contrary 
to most deciduous kinds, a year- 
around ornament, showing low 
rosettes of reddish leaves throughout 
the winter. Then in spring, as the 
stems commence to elongate, the 
plant takes on more beauty, especially 
if the soil is sterile and dry. The 
crowning glory comes when the 
stems end in gold flowers and red 
to bronze fruits. If you have never 
grown it in a dry wall, try a generous 
planting and watch it throughout 
the year. There seem to be two 
forms in our gardens, the type and 
variety diffusum. The latter is the 
rarer of the two—in fact, I have 
seen it only once—with stems up 
to ten and sometimes twelve inches 
long, but decumbent, its lanceolate 
leaves being sharply toothed in the 
upper parts. The former has stems 
up to six or eight inches in height, 
its leaves narrow and quite linear 
and toothed in the upper part. 
There are several other stonecrops 
of value in wall plantings, but we 
must hasten on if this series is to 
be concluded in this issue. 

Because of their growth habits, 
houseleeks are ideal wall ornaments. 
Not all are equally desirable, how- 


ever, for, notwithstanding a general 
reputation of being indestructible, 
many kinds cannot stand the hot 
dry conditions of a sunny wall. Nor 
is there any way that I know to 
tell their story so readers could tell 
which kinds need shelter from the 
sun and which ones luxuriate in heat. 
Generally speaking, the cobwebbed 
kinds do well in hot dry situations, 
while the fleshy-leaved ones of tec- 
torum persuasion require some shade. 
Their naming is so confused that 
it is quite impossible to go into 
details in the space at our disposal. 

The middle west is too dry and 
hot to expect much success with 
members of the saxifragaceae family. 
My observations lead to the conclu- 
sion that most gardeners pass them 
up entirely, though that need not 
of necessity be the case. I have, for 
instance, had forms of Saxifraga 
decipiens and others of the dactyl- 
oides section in a north wall for 
years. They might not stand it in 
warmer parts of the country, but 
it would be worth the effort to find 
out. These mossies, as you no doubt 
know, are lovely plants if they can 
be satisfied, producing a deep carpet 
of mosslike leaves and above this a 
cloud of large round flowers, white, 
pale pink, pink, rose, crimson or 
otherwise, as the case may be. There 
are many mossies, im addition to 
the easy staghorn, S. ceratophylla, 
the one most often seen in gardens, 
that can be grown in the middle 
west. And then, of course, one 
could experiment with the incrusted 
species and would no doubt find 
in his tests that several kinds would 
do well in a dry wall if given a po 
sition shaded from direct sunshine 
during the hottest part of the day. 
Several have done well in the wall 
here and especially is that true of 
S. cotyledon, one of my favorite 
hardy plants. Here it does well in 
an east, south or west exposure, 
spreading its beautiful rosettes of 
silvered leaves until it would cover 
an area of a square foot or more 
if I could let it alone and always 
rewarding me year after year with 
its great spires of crimson-dotted 
white flowers in summer. It would 
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pay anyone, I am sure, who is look- 
ing for out-of-ordinary wall plants 
to investigate the two sections of 
saxifraga mentioned here. They are 
easily grown from fresh seeds, 
though they seldom come true from 
garden-saved seeds, and they are 
almost as easy as sedums from 
cuttings. 

I think I should have a wall 
regardless of where I gardened, for 
then I could enjoy two geraniums, 
G. argenteum and G. cinereum, 
better than I could in any other 
position in the garden. Then the 
beautifully silvered leaves of the 
former—one of the loveliest things 
in nature—would be close enough 
to the eye to get its full benefit. 
And if I had the form with bright 
pink flowers, I should have one of 
the loveliest of all alpine plants of 
easy culture. All it needs, according 
to my experience, is sunshine and 
a light soil, preferably one contain- 
ing gravel for drainage, though 
that would rarely be necessary in 
a wall. It grows five or six inches 
tall and so fits into a wall picture 
at almost any spot. Only a little 
less silvery and, perhaps one should 
add, a little less lovely is G. cinereum. 
Its blooms are generally a lighter 
shade of pink, and the plant grows 
a little taller. However, one can 
never be sure about the color of 
a geranium flower, for geraniums are 
naturally variable and their associa- 
tion in gardens has not bettered 
matters. It is easier than G. argen- 
teum to satisfy, being less likely to 
rot in heavy soil and less resentful 
of moving. 

That last sentence reminds me 
that geraniums, especially the argen- 
teum group, might prove bothersome 
in the nursery if the grower forgot 
that they do not move with ease 
after they have attained much size. 
Consequently, it is best to grow 
them in pots when they are for 
sales. They may be grown from 
seeds, when available, which unfor- 
tunately is not often the case. A bet- 
ter way for the commercial grower 
is to start with plants and then 
grow his stock from cuttings (made 
of new growths in early spring 
taken with a heel) or by division 
at the same season. Unfortunately, 
it is not possible to treat geraniums 
so fully as I should like at this 
time, but I promise a fuller discus- 
sion of this interesting group at 
some future time. I cannot close 
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these notes on geraniaceae without 
mentioning another of its stars, Ero- 
dium chrysanthum, and one of the 
shining lights among wall ornaments. 
Here we find silvered foliage at its 
best, and the long blooming season 
(spring until autumn) that is the 
delight of all gardeners. The flower 
color, sulphur-yellow, is, in conjunc- 
tion with the velvety, silvery leaves, 
a crowning glory in a glorious plant. 
Propagation is as of geraniums. 

Some years ago I had a planting 
of several forms of the lady’s-finger, 
Anthyllis vulneraria, in a dry sunny 
wall which gave me a good opinion 
of that legume—a better opinion, 
in fact, than is generally accorded 
the plant, if its infrequent occurrence 
in gardens is any basis of judgment. 
In the first place, its silvered leaves 
(an obsession of mine) are season- 
long ornaments and its pea flowers 
(yellow in the type, red in variety 
dilleni, white and pink in alpestris, 
violet in illyrica, etc.) are a delight 
in the summer landscape. Better 
yet is A. montana. It, too, has sil- 
vered leaves and its flowers are 
quite fragrant, which is an added 
charm to one who enjoys his garden 
through other than the sense of 
sight. Montana also varies somewhat 
as to color, though all forms that 
I now recall were some shade of 
red. The better forms may be prop- 
agated by division and perhaps 
from cuttings, though seedage is 
the method most often employed. 
These anthyllis species need a dry 
sunny wall. 

Another genus of the legume fam- 
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ily, oxytropis, of which our own west 
is full, would supply us with a 
number of good plants for the dry 
wall. In fact, my notes are full of 
references to trials of western loco- 
weeds which excited my enthusiasm. 
They are of little use here, however, 
for neither plants nor seeds are 
regular articles of commerce. The 
only one, O. lamberti, that is at all 
accessible is, incidentally, one of 
the least desirable for wall planting. 
If you are really in earnest in your 
search for good wall plants, you 
are well advised, I believe, when 
you are told to try all locos you 
can find. They generally require 
a deep, preferably stony, dry soil 
and are easily grown from seeds. 


Still another group of pea flowers 
in which our west is rich is astraga- 
lus. And fortunately it seems to 
be better represented in gardens. I 
find, in fact, one western grower 
lists four species in his 1942 cata- 
logue. Of the ones there listed, I 
like A. goniatus especially well in 
the wall. It is very stoloniferous— 
a habit not well liked in most de- 
partments of the garden, but an 
admirable trait when given a large 
area of wall to travel in—filling 
crevices with its pretty legume fo- 
liage and, from June into August, 
decorating its home with lavender 
pea flowers. Full sunshine and a dry 
soil are needed by most astragalus 
species. They are grown from seeds 
and should have pot culture until 
they are sold. 

The rose family would, no doubt, 

{Continued on page 24.] 


Exempt from Labor Act 


Employees of the Stark Bros. Nurs- 
eries & Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo., 
are “agricultural laborers” and there- 
fore exempt from the provisions of 
the national labor relations act, the 
national labor relations board ruled 
last month. 

The board held it had no jurisdic- 
tion in the dispute between the nurs- 
ery and the C. I. O. local industrial 
union No. 1129, which charged the 
company with unfair labor practices 
in refusing to bargain collectively with 
the labor organization. 

“We recognize that the employees 
here involved are in serious need of 
collective bargaining and that, in 
view of the large-scale operations of 


the respondent (the nursery) a labor 
dispute such as has here occurred will 
burden and obstruct commerce,” the 
board stated. 

“The provisions of the act are 
plain, however, that the exclusions 
therein are employee exclusions. We 
are of the opinion, moreover, that the 
controlling fact in construing the term 
‘agricultural laborers’ is the essential 
character of the work performed. . . 
We are of the opinion that while the 
conduct of a nursery such as the re- 
spondent's is both a commercial and 
an agricultural operation, the em- 
ployees here involved are agricultural 
laborers within the meaning of the 
act.” 
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Notable Speakers on A. A. N. Program 


Speakers already scheduled on the 
program for the annual convention 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, to be held at Kansas City, 
July 20 to 24, confirm the early an- 
nouncement that this will be one of 
the most directly helpful meetings the 
association has held. Among the 
speakers will be P. N. Annand, chief 
of the bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Major 
R. P. Breckenridge, of the engineer 
board, United States Army, Fort 
Belvoir, Va., camouflage authority, 
and Dr. Carl J. Drake, Ames, Ia., 
president of the National Plant 
Board. Others of prominence in gov- 
ernment bureaus at Washington af- 
fecting nurserymen’s interests are 
scheduled for appearance, though 
confirmation is lacking yet. 

In addition, there will be three 
outstanding panel discussions. One 
is for fruit tree growers, in which 
six speakers from various states will 
discuss pertinent topics on “New De- 
velopments in Fruit Tree Produc- 
tion,” as outlined further below. 
Two panels are for landscape con- 
cerns, one on the subject, “Land- 
scaping the Small Property,” and the 
other on “Selling, Credits and Collec- 
tions,” led by Prof. Felix Held, of 
the department of commerce and ad- 
ministration, Ohio State University. 
Details on these will appear later. 





Plans are going ahead for this con- 
vention in spite of the uncertainties 
of travel, assures Secretary R. P. 
White. The most recent information 
concerning passenger traffic is that 
conventions will be frowned upon 
only if the traffic load occasioned will 
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be likely to cause undue congestion 
on the railroads. Inland cities with 
good railroad facilities will probably 
not be hampered. Fortunately, Kan- 
sas City qualifies. The type of ration- 
ing of passenger traffic will probably 
not be severe. Military and essential 
governmental travel will have pri- 
ority, and space remaining will be 
sold for civilian travel, states the sec- 
retary. 

Recent checkup in Chicago, a pop- 
ular convention city, reveals that 
only one convention of importance 
has been canceled this year, and that 
one because it was customarily accom- 
panied by an exhibition of large me- 
chanical equipment. 


The worst that might happen, ac- 
cording to present prospects, is the 
withdrawal of the special train out 
of Chicago, the Santa Fe Super Chief. 
However, since this is a special run 
of this equipment that would other- 
wise be standing in the yards, with- 
drawal is believed to be remote, espe- 
cially if a full load of reservations 
can be shown. Hence it is urged that 
reservations be made now with 
William J. Smart, Dundee, IIl., in 
order that this equipment may be 
held if possible. 


The National Nurserymen's Land- 
scape Association will hold two half- 
day sessions during the convention, 
featured by the panels mentioned 
above. Meetings of other affiliated 
groups are scheduled for Monday, 
July 20, including the Ornamental 
Growers’ Association, Fruit Tree 
Growers’ Association, Nurserymen’s 
Protective Association, All-America 
Rose Selections and National Asso- 
ciation of Plant Patent Owners. 

The full panel of speakers already 
has been arranged for the club ses- 
sion of fruit tree growers, Tuesday 
afternoon, July 21, and the array of 
talent is impressive. The leader will 
be Prof. Thomas J. Talbert, chairman 
of the department of horticulture and 
forestry in the college of agriculture 
at. the University of Missouri. Born 
and reared on a fruit farm in south- 
west Missouri, he specialized in hor- 
ticulture at college. After engaging 
in extension and entomological work 
in Missouri and Kansas, he became 
head of the department at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1922. For 
twenty years he has taken an active 
part in the affairs of the American 
Pomological Society and later in the 
National Apple Institute, being 
elected president of the former or- 
ganization in 1941 and reelected in 
1942. His services were particularly 
noteworthy in handling the spray 
residue problem in a manner satis- 
factory to the fruit growers of the 
nation. 

Dr. H. B. Tukey, who will speak 
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on “Registered Rootstocks,” is chief 
in research at the New York state 
agricultural experiment station and 
professor of pomology at Cornell 
University. His occasional articles in 
the American Nurseryman have ac- 
quainted the trade with developments 
in rootstocks. He has been equally 
active in disseminating information 
in other channels, being horticultural 
editor of the Rural New Yorker, 
secretary-treasurer and editor of the 
proceedings of the American Society 
for Horticultural Science, and editor 
of New York Nursery Notes, the 
bulletin of the New York State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, in which he 
has been an indefatigable worker for 
years. The recent program developed 
in the east for registered rootstocks 
should be of special interest. 


Well informed on the particular 
problems of fruit stocks in the middle 
west, Thomas J. Maney, who will 
speak on “Dwarfing Stocks,” simi- 
larly has a nursery environment, not 
only because of his close contact with 
Iowa nurserymen, but because he 
was born and brought up at Geneva, 
N. Y., and his boyhood days were 
spent working in the old R. G. Chase 
Co. nursery there. Graduating at 
Iowa State College, Ames, in 1912, 
he entered the service of the depart- 
ment of horticulture there and be- 
came chief of the pomology section 
in 1917, holding that position today. 
Among the investigational work he 
has carried out has been a study of 
fruit tree stocks with particular em- 
phasis on the use of hardy stocks 
and double-working. The value of 
that study was emphasized by the 
November blizzard of 1940, which 





destroyed practically ninety per cent 
of the most important orchards which 
were propagated in the ordinary way, 
while the loss was much less wherever 
the hardy top-worked stocks were 
used. Visiting Europe in 1933, he 
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studied the rootstock work which was 
being carried on in England and on 
the Continent. 

William F. Pickett, head of the 
department of horticulture at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, who 
will speak on “New Commercial Va- 
rieties,” graduated from that insti- 
tution twenty-five years ago and has 
been there most of the time since. 
He took time out to go to Michigan 
State College for graduate work and 
received his Ph.D. there in 1935. In 
1938 he was appointed to his present 
position and also to that of horticul- 
turist for the Kansas agricultural ex- 
periment station. 

Dr. M. J. Dorsey, whose topic will 
be “Standardization of Fruit Varie- 
ties,” became head of the department 
of horticulture at the University of 
Illinois college of agriculture Octo- 
ber 1, 1940, after having been pro- 
fessor of pomology since 1925. Prior 
to that time he had gathered expe- 
rience in a half-dozen states, having 
been engaged in fruit breeding since 
1907, first at the station at Geneva, 
N. Y., then Cornell University, next 
Minnesota and subsequently at the 
University of Illinois. His research 
has centered on hardiness, fruit- 
setting problems, inheritance of char- 
acters in fruit species, etc. In his 
technical studies he has been inter- 
ested in the nurseryman’s slant on 
fruit varieties, and his rich experience 
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has been the source of many interest- 
ing talks at trade meetings. His work 
on varietal nomenclature is well 
known. 

Concluding the panel, Andrew 
Edward Murneek, horticulturist at 
the Missouri agricultural experiment 
station, will speak on “Value and 
Place of Hormones in Plant Growth.” 
Orchard experience in California and 
Oregon, horticultural education and 
degrees obtained at Oregon State Col- 
lege, Iowa State College and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and work on 
the staff of two of those colleges and 
at the University of Missouri have 
given him a wide experience. He has 
conducted investigations for the past 
twenty-five years on many phases of 
fruit growing and is doing research 
work on the use of plant growth 
substances in vegetable and fruit 
culture. 





INTERSTATE CHART. 


Requirements of all states for the 
interstate movement of nursery stock 
are shown by a chart just sent to 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen from executive 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 
This is a revision of the chart issued 
in January, 1941, and shows the 
result of state legislative action in 
1941 and 1942 as well as administra- 
tive changes in rules and regulations. 


Besides the tabulation of require- 
ments for interstate shipments, the 
chart indicates the quarantines in 
effect in the various states. 
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Charlie Chestnut 








Generally we get the Lake Park 
Gazette on Friday morning. That 
don’t have nothing to do with the 
story I am going to tell the members, 
except I remember it was on a 
Friday A.M. when me and Emil was 
waiting in the office for Gus the mail- 
man to show up, and we was talking 
off hand about our exhibit at the 
county fair in Lake Park. The fair 
was only a couple of weeks off. 

Emil has been having exclusive on 
the exhibit of nursery stock at the fair 
for over ten years. Just sort of a 
verbal agreement he had with Moose 
Johnson, that there wasnt no others 
allowed at the fair. That was a sore 
spot with some of the nurserymen in 
these parts, particularly Jake from the 
F. and M. Jake told me more than 
once it was against the anti-trust laws, 
and furthermore it was unfair com- 
petition. 

“I seen Moose down to the barber 
shop the other day,” Emil says. “He’s 
figuring on me coming in again with 
the exhibit. He says he could fix me 
up with a bigger space right between 
the horse barn and the ladies rest 
room. You know, Chas., where I 
mean. Just to the left of the front 
gate. Moose wants me to get up 
something special fancy this year on 
account of he is giving me all that 
extra space. You know, Chas., thats 
where I always pick up our best 
orders. Remember thats where we got 
wind of that cemetery job four years 
ago. 

“That was five years ago, Emil. 
I remember that was the fall the civic 
club opened up their new club rooms, 
and you got so sick on spare ribs. 
Five years ago last fall it was.” 

“I ought to know, Chas. It was 4 
years ago. It was the summer we had 
the Convention in Portland, when 
John Bushbottom slipped me all them 
phony pink rhubarb. I guess I wont 
forget that.” 

“Emil, there is something wrong 
with your way of figgering dates. In 
the first place, it was five years ago 
when we had the Convention in Port- 
land, if that is what you are going by.” 

“Did I sell the order or didnt I, 
Chas.? I should be the one to know 
how many years ago, and further- 
‘more—” 


Fair Enough 





The argument ended in a draw 
when Gus come in with the morning 
mail and dropped it on Emil’s desk 
with the usual wisecrack, “Aint noth- 
ing but bills and circulars. Just relax, 
Emil.” 

Emil reached for his reading glasses 
and started in on the paper. I re- 
member he was leaning back with his 
feet on the desk when he sat up with 
a jerk. 

“Listen to this, Chas.,” he says 
reading the headlines. “Shake up in 
Fair Board—Johnson ousted. The 
fair board had a stormy session 
yesterday which ended up with the 
ousting of Moose Johnson long 
time manager, and the appointment 
of Joe Spavin as new fair manager.” 

“Wait a minute, Emil,” I says. 
“Aint that the gent that runs the 
horse show at the fair? He is the bird 
that you had a run in with on account 
of he took your sign off the horse 
barn where you had it nailed up. 
If you got to deal with him, there is 
going to be plenty of trouble.” 

“Thats him all right, Chas. Say, I 
wonder if Henry Brewster is still on 
the fair board. I’m going right down 
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to see Henry and see what the layout 
is anyway. Wonder what went wrong 
with Moose. Anyway I aint going to 
be pushed out of the fair as easy as 
that, not after I been showing my stuff 
there for ten years.” 

“Cool down, Emil,” I says. “All 
you got to do is play up to Spavin a 
little, and everything will be just like 
always. Look him up and tell him 
you are planning to put on a extra 
fine exhibit this year. Just act like 
there aint no question about it, Emil,” 
I says. 

“Maybe you are right, Chas.,” he 
says. “I'll just sort of inquire around 
when I go down town and see if there 
is any rumors on what Joe Spavin has 
got in mind for the exhibits.” 

“Jake will be after it, you can bet 
on that, Emil. Better hunt up this 
Spavin right away before Jake gets to 
him,” I says. 

Without even opening up the mail, 
Emil got up and started for the door. 

“Chas.,” he says, “you get started 
on a plan for the exhibit. If Spavin 
wants to see our plans, we will have 
something to show him, which will 
make Jake look. foolish with his half 
baked plans like he always draws. 
Go to work, Chas., and draw up one 
with colored crayons like the one we 
made for Mrs. Brewster.” 

It was the middle of the afternoon 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only, 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
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fectly shaped; transplanted. 
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plants, selected varieties. 
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when Emil got back. He looked wor- 
ried and dropped down in his chair 
with a groan. 

“Couldn't find Spavin anyplace,” 
says Emil, “but what I picked up 
looking around looks a little suspicious 
to me. I stopped into Reds filling sta- 
tion to get a cigar, and got to chewing 
the rag with Red and Sandy Bowers, 
who was hanging out there as usual. 
I asked Red if he heard anything, but 
he only knew what he seen in the 
paper. I didn’t say anything about 
what was on my mind, but Sandy let 
the cat out of the bag. You know 
Sandy does a little sign painting now 
and then, and after I was there a few 
minutes Sandy got up and says, 
“Well, I got to be getting to work. 
Got an order for a big sign,” he says 
looking at me. “One of your com- 
petitors too, Emil. Don't know what 
he wants with it, but he wants a sign 
30 feet long and 4 feet high on can- 
vas. Lets see,” he says fishing around 
in his pocket, “here it is,” and then 
he read it off. “F and M Nursery, 
Largest Nursery in Lake County. 
Jake wants it done next Saturday,” 
he says, “so I got to go to Lake Park 
and get my canvas. See you later 
gents,” he says, and shuffled out the 
door. 

“Now, Chas., what would Jake do 
with a 30 foot sign unless he was 
figuring to nail it up on the horse barn 
at the fair. Furthermore, he has got 
a lot of crust calling himself the larg- 
est nursery in Lake County. All he 


-has got is them 4 acres by the barn, 


and 20 acres of slough, with a 4 acre 
pond in the middle of it. If he calls 
that his nursery, he is going to get 
himself in trouble. I got 20 acres of 
honest to god nursery, which is four 
times what Jake has got. If he puts 
up that sign anyplace at all, I will sue 
him for damages, the old buzzard.” 

That was where the thing hung for 
a couple of days. In fact it was at the 
Monday night meeting at the civic 
club I seen Jake, and right away he 
started hinting around about the fair. 

“Your friend Johnson is out of the 
fair, Chas.,” Jake says. “They got 
the right man there in charge now. 
Me and Joe Spavin is old buddies. 
Nice feller, if he takes a liking to 
you.” 

I could see Jake was trying to get 
me to stick my neck out, so I didnt 
say nothing about the fair at all, but 
he kept at me, so finally I said, “Well, 
Jake, the fair is about washed up. 
People aint turning out the way they 
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used to. I aint talked to Emil,” I 
says, “but so far as I know he aint 
going to show this year. He has got 
some more up to date ideas on adver- 
tising.” 

The meeting was just being called 
to order, so that was the end of the 
conversation. I didnt see Jake again 
that night, but when I told Emil the 
next morning he was wild. 

“Chas.,” he says, “we got to figure 
out a way to get Jake from showing 
there. Now how are we going to 
do it?” 

“There aint no use to argue, Emil. 
The first thing is to see Spavin like I 
told you. After all, he is the gent that 
lets out the exhibits, and if he is a 
friend of Jakes, we are just beat, thats 
all there is to it. I'll tell you what 
I'll do, Emil. Spavin dont know me 
from Adam. I'll look him up and tell 
him I am a nurseryman from over in 
the next county, and ask him whats 
the chances to exhibit, and then we 
can find out if he has got it sewed up 
with Jake. I could go over to the fair 
and talk with him.” 


“O.K.,” says Emil, “go over right 
now, and come back as soon as you 
find out anything.” 

So I drove over to the fair grounds, 
and after chasing Spavin all over the 
grounds, I caught up to him just as he 
was driving out. 

“No chance,” he says. “The horti- 
cultural exhibits is all let out. Nursery 
stock goes to the F. and M. There's a 
new deal here now. I'm throwing out 
all the old broken down exhibits and 
getting in all new stuff. That F. and 
M. nursery is going to put in two 
gardens. All high grade stuff.” And 
away he went without any argument, 
so there wasnt anything for me to do 
but go home. 


Poor Emil took the news hard. He 


just sat there with a glum look and 
didnt say a word. 


“Cheer up, Emil,” I says. “You 
sound like a fugitive from a deaf and 
dumb colony. Maybe something will 
turn up,” I says. 

“It aint no use, Chas. Its already 
turned up. After ten years, I am 
pushed out of the fair. I wonder if 
the Washington D. C. office could do 
anything. A person should have some 
rights. Did he say what kind of a ex- 
hibit Jake was going to put in?” 

“He didnt say exactly, but he claims 
Jake is having two gardens of some 
kind. All fancy stuff,” I says. 

“If its fancy stuff, Jake will have 
to buy it someplace. He aint got one 
decent thing fit for an exhibit on his 
whole place. Chas., you work around 
and see if you can get any dope on 
what Jake has got in mind for his 
gardens. Get ahold of that man that 
works for Jake and see if he knows 
whats going to be in the gardens. 
Maybe you can manage to run on to 
him down town someplace Saturday 
night.” 

“You will see what it is, Emil, when 
the fair opens. It wont do any good 
to get worked up over it before hand. 
Maybe I can find out from Jake him- 
self. I'll go over on some excuse about 
something, and chances are he will be 
so popping over with what he done 
he will tell me the whole business.” 

Next morning I stopped in to see 
Jake. I asked him for some items I 
knew he didnt have anyway, and 
worked the conversation around to 
the exhibit. 

“Chances are, Jake, you can get in 
at the fair this year, if you want to,” 
I says. “Emil aint going to make any 
exhibit, so probably you could get it. 
Emil says he is going to skip a year.” 

“You can tell that old galoot he 


couldnt get in anyway on account of 
I am signed up already.” 

“Good for you, Jake,” I says. “I’m 
glad nobody out of town got in. I 
figure you are entitled to it, Jake, as 
far as I am concerned,” I says. 

That sort of softened the old boy 
up a bit, so I could see he was anxious 
to tell me what he was going to show. 

“Im putting in a formal garden, 
Chas., and also a rock garden. I got 
my stuff ordered already. I'm getting 
in a carload of choice trimmed speci- 
men yews from the east, and a truck 
load of fancy stuff from down in Ohio. 
I’m looking for the stuff in a day or 
two. Fair opens, you know, a week 
from today.” 


He fished around on his desk and 
showed me a list of stuff he had 
bought, which I made a pretty good 
check on in the minute he was show- 
ing it to me. 

“That stuff must have set you back 
plenty, Jake, with the freight and 
all,” I says. 

“Tl have over $600.00 invested in 
it, Chas., but I figure it will put me 
in strong all over the county when I 
get them gardens all in and every- 
thing in order.” 

“If you are short of anything, Jake, 
let me know if we can help you out,” 
I says, and after a few more phony 
inquiries, I drove on back home to 
report to Emil. I guess the members 
can realize how the old boy was 
beaten down with the news. For sev- 
eral days he just hung around the 
house and didnt hardly come near the 
office. 

Thursday I drove over to Lake Park 
just to see how the fair was coming. 
Right away I could see something 
was wrong. Jake was working with 
his gang and had his exhibit about 
finished, but there wasnt much activ- 
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estminster, Marylan 

















TAXUS 
HEADQUARTERS 


Intermedia 
Media Hatfieldii 
Media Hicksii 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 


Brevifolia 
Capitata 
Cuspidata 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES A c ENT 
38 So. Elm St. _—iP. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Representing 
A 


A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 








iy — PEONIES — PHLOX 
— POPPIES — AND OTHER SEA- 
SONABLE STOCK 


LAKE’S 
SEENANDOAE A USERS 
iowa 


“We dada aoe your inquiries on nursery 
stock in general.” 


a 











Ask for WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE No. 16 
1500 VARIETIES 
IRIS AND PEONIES 
QUALITY! 

C. F. WASSENBERG - Van Wert, 0. 











Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








when writing advertisers 





ity around if the fair was going to 
open Saturday. While I stood there 
talking with Jake, three of the fair 
board along with Joe Spavin drove 
up and stopped by Jakes exhibit. 

Mr. Spavin got out and called Jake 
aside, but I could hear the conversa- 
tion. 

“Jake,” he said, “I've got some aw- 
ful bad news for you. The fair aint 
going to open. We are folding up. 
The board has been in a meeting all 
afternoon. We are in debt from last 
year, and the banks wont put up any 
more money. The board has come to 
the decision there is only one thing to 
do. We figure if we can sell the land 
maybe we can get enough to pay off 
the creditors and the mortgage on 
the buildings. It will be in the paper 
tomorrow, but I thought you should 
know at once.” 

If you had bounced a baseball bat 
off Jakes head, he wouldn't look any 
different than he did right then. I 
really felt sorry for him in a way, but 
no news could be sweeter for Emil. 

“What in the world will you do 
with all this fancy stuff, Jake?” I says. 
“You cant never move it to anybody 
here. There wont be nobody here.” 

Jake was sitting on the running 
board of his truck with a dazed look 
like he didnt even hear me. I just let 
him sit there and drove home by the 
shortest road. 

As I was coming past Mrs. Brew- 
sters place, I begun to wonder if the 
oid lady wouldnt be in a mood to put 
in a high grade formal garden, so I 
stopped in. 

“Mrs. Brewster,” I says, “once in a 
lifetime there is a chance comes along 
to get a formal garden already grown 
and built ready to set up. I could have 
that garden in for you by Saturday 
night.” 

Before I got home Mrs. Brewster 
had bought the whole works, and me 
and Emil cleaned up $400.00 cash. I 
even bought the sign which is still 
nailed up on the barn, “Biggest Nurs- 
ery in Lake County’, although you 
cant read it anymore. Just the other 
day Emil was asking Sandy Bowers 
what he would take to come and letter 
it over again. 





THE contract of $19,000 for cam- 
ouflaging the army airport at Bangor, 
Me., was received by Harlan P. Kel- 
sey, Inc., East Boxford, Mass. Native 
material from the surrounding area 
is largely used. 





RAFFIA 


FOR BUDDING 
and TYING 


We can offer for immediate 
shipment GENUINE MADA- 
GASCAR RAFFIA as well as 
“CONGO” RAFFIA. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co.. 


DRESHER, PA. 








TREES 
Thousands of fine 
SPECIMEN 


PIN OAKS—3 to 4%-in., stemmed 
6 to 7 ft., spaced 8x8 ft. 


HEMLOCKS—-4 to 15 ft., perfect. 


Also 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 
Hemlocks—Taxus Capitata 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, INC. 


Ridgefield, Conn. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rhododendron Hybrids 
Climbing Vines 
Azalea Mollis 
Cotoneasters 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 








Evergreens 
Barberry 
Privet 
Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 
By Ernest Hemming 


SOMEDAY. 


It has been an oft-repeated remark 
that it is difficult to get rich in the 
nursery business. The business does 
not lend itself to the amassing of 
wealth. But, idly speculating on its 
possibilities, I believe it could be 
done. Most of the fortunes of this 
country have come through mass 
production and merchandising of 
large quantities of a product on not 
too high a margin of profit. The 
idea could be adapted to this business 
as follows: 

Someday (not in times like these) 
someone will develop a chain of 
plant stores. These plant stores will 
be located attractively on the edges 
of towns and cities of 20,000 popu- 
lation or more. These garden stores 
would probably consist of an at- 
tractively arranged office, a cool 
greenhouse, a slat house, frames and 
perhaps an acre or two of land. The 
land would be used as a display area, 
neatly landscaped, yet closely and 
fully supplied with nursery stock. 

Such a chain of stores could be 
supplied from a large central nurs- 
ery, or even several growing or pro- 
ducing nurseries. Trucks from the 
nursery under normal conditions 
could easily supply stores within a 
500-mile radius. It would be de- 
sirable to grow and sell stock with 
the quickest turnover, such as stand- 
ard and choice perennials, bulbs, 
roses, standard and choice shrubs, 
small evergreens and small flowering 
trees and fruits. The plants would 
have to be well grown, of good kinds, 
at not too high a price. Don’t get 
the idea people buy junk. 

It would be desirable to have 
dormant plants for spring and fall 
sales, and also inexpensively “paper” 
potted and tubbed plants for summer 
sales, to keep the overhead down 
and the turnover up. It might even 
be necessary to combine a flower 
business, at least selling potted house 
plants in winter. 

The central nursery where the 
plants would be propagated, grown 
and prepared for selling would have 
to spend all its efforts on plants 


for the stores. None of these 
wholesale-retail nurseries with too 
many conflicting interests would do. 
From there the plants would be 
trucked only to the stores. The 
stores would best work on a cash- 
and-carry basis. The plants would 
be dug and prepared each in the 
best way to reduce the purchaser's 
chances of loss through ignorance. 
Any service other than the supply 
of the plants could not be furnished, 
as that would complicate the mass 
production and sale idea. 


Contrary to a too frequent com- 
mon belief, money is a by-product 
and not the product of an effort. To 
succeed in such an enterprise, the 
product must be produced and dis- 
tributed with such efficiency that an 
actual saving in the purchase of a 
desired product will accrue to the 
buyer in the form of cheaper plants, 
better plants or more conveniently 
handled plants. 

Such a setup should make it pos- 
sible to use mass production, with 
its cost-reducing benefits, in propa- 
gation and growing. It should per- 
mit quantity buying of materials, 
with a saving. It should make a 
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broad varietal inventory possible, 
reducing shopping around by cus- 
tomers. It should reduce bookkeeping 
by its simplicity of sales, and trans- 
portation could be done in quantity. 
Like all such enterprises, it would 
require a tremendous amount of 
hard work and organizational ability 
and a large capital, but someday I 
think it will be done and I hope a 
nurseryman will do it. E. H. 





ST. LOUIS GROUP MEETS. 


The Landscape and Nurserymen’s 
Association of Greater St. Louis met 
at the offices of Charles W. Fullgraf, 
Clayton, Mo., May 11. Clarence Mc- 
Govern presided at a well attended 
meeting. The June meeting will be 
an afternoon affair, to which the 
members’ families will be invited. The 
Sanders Nursery Co. will be host, at 
the nursery at Allenton. 

State Plant Inspectors Brayton and 
Goff were present and reported that 
all preliminary work was under way 
on Japanese beetle control work. 

Several days of heavy rain the pre- 
ceding week had retarded outdoor 
work, but the rain was badly needed. 





NURSERY growing conditions in 
Texas have been favorable this spring, 
reports George F. Verhalen, of the 
Verhalen Nursery Co., Scottsville, 
Tex., who adds, “We look forward 
to a good crop of marketable roses 
and other nursery stock, as well as a 
good market for them.” 





Don’t Buy Any Nursery Sprayer Until You 


Have Tried the 


We ship, freight paid, complete for 10 
days’ trial with money-back 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO.., 


Send Free Catalogue, Price List and Trial 
Name 


PARAGON No. 5 


With Money-Back Guarantee 


Fill the 50-gallon container with any spray 
solution, whitewash or water paint. Take it 
anywhere; the wide convex steel wheel rims 
can't cut into turf; low suspension of re- 
movable container in steel chassis prevents 
upsetting on hillsides. The extraordinary 
pressure and long high-test spray hose enable 
you to do a thorough job of spraying or 
painting with very little effort and without 
changing location of the Sprayer. 


Brass Air Compression chamber is 12 inches 
high by 4 inches diameter, with cast bronze 
top and bottom caps. Pump body, plunger 
and strainer also of brass, designed for life- 
time service. Two agitators prevent solution 
from settling in container or clogging nozzles. 
— coupon for catalogue and 10-day trial 


603 State Ave., Harrison, O. 
Offer on Paragon Sprayers. 


County. 








P. O. 


State 
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Keep the 
Wheels 
Turning 


-900O@ Oeee-. 


Stop and go driving is 
hard on an automobile and 
wasteful of gasoline. 


The steady pace that keeps 
the wheels turning makes 
the most of your car’s mo- 
mentum. 


Advertising that starts and 
stops lacks the drive and 
power of space used steadily 
every month of the year. 


Readers are as interested 
in one issue of the Amer- 
ican Nurseryman as in an- 
other. They read every one 
in the year. 


Buyers feel a familiarity 
with a firm whose name is 
seen regularly in these pages. 
That feeling results in more 
orders for consistent adver- 
tisers. 


If you want your sales dol- 
lars to go farther, keep your 
advertising running as stead- 
ily as you like to drive your 
motor. 


Note the saving, too, on. 
term rates: 


1 12 24 
time times times 
One inch ..$2.25 $2.00 $1.90 
Two inches 4.00 3.50 3.00 


(Same rate applies on larger 
spaces) 


--20@@ @ee-- 
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508 5. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














OBITUARY. 


Frank H. DeMars. 


Frank H. DeMars, proprietor of 
the DeMars Nursery, Winsted, 
Conn., died May 8 at the Litchfield 
county hospital, where he had been 
confined since his fall from a tree 
March 12. He was 70 years old. He 
was instrumental in the formation 
of the Laurel City Horticultural 
Society, of which he was president 
at the time of his death. Surviving 
are his widow, two daughters and 
a son. 

Dietrich H. Kindsgrab. 

Dietrich H. Kindsgrab, founder of 
the St. Cloud Nurseries, West Or- 
ange, N. J., died April 28 at his resi- 
dence, 31 Mountain avenue, at the 
age of 80. He came to this country 
from Germany at 19 and for many 
years worked on estates in New Jer- 
sey, establishing the nursery and 
landscape business in 1916 with his 
two sons. They survive him, as do 
his widow and a daughter. 


Mrs, Alice Little Endean. 


Mrs. Alice Little Endean, president 
of Endean Nurseries, Ltd., Richmond 
Hill, Ont., died May 13 at the home 
of her son, Harry Endean, Jr. She 
was a widow and in her eighty-third 
year. 

Born at Cheltenham, England, she 
went to Toronto as a young woman 
and married there. For some years 
she conducted a florists’ business on 
King street, east, and in 1914 she 
moved to Richmond Hill, where she 
established the Endean Nurseries. 

Besides her son, Harry, manager of 
the nurseries and president of the On- 
tario Gardeners’ and Florists’ Asso- 
ciation, she is survived by two daugh- 
ters. 


William Dewees. 


William Dewees, for twenty-five 
years manager of the Villa Nova 
Nurseries, Philadelphia, Pa., died 
May 18 at his home, at West Con- 
shohocken. He was 82 and had been 
ill six months. A native of Consho- 
hocken, he was a trustee and one of 
the first members of the, Washington 
fire company. Two daughters and 
three sons survive. 





HAROLD WICKSTROM, who 
had been associated with the Rose 
Hill Nursery, St. Paul, Minn., left 
for the army May 12. 





THANK YOU 


We appreciate the business our 
customers sent us this past season. 


You have displayed confidence in 
us, and you may rest assured that in 
the future you will receive the same 
good stock and service. Also, our 
assortment will be more complete 
next year. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO., 


Charles City, Iowa 








MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, Pres. — Est. 1875 — Shenandoah, lows 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 





1942 — 1943 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS - Washington-grown 
APPLE — MAHALER — MYROBALAN — PEAR, Bartlett 


- California-grown - Winter and Spring, 13 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE BEST VARIETIES 





Weare large growers of FRUIT TREES, SMALL FRUITS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, VINES 
and PERENNIALS. Send list of wants for prices. 

Ask for our complete FALL TRADE LIST, ready in Sep- 
tember. A COMPLETE line of Genera! Nursery Stock 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 

EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 +: STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS Co. 
Painesville, Ohio 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
RD DELAWARE 
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Diseases 


of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


LEAF SPOT OF OAKS. 


Through the southeastern part of 
the United States, particularly from 
the District of Columbia and Vir- 
ginia, to Florida and Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Texas, the leaves of oak 
seedlings and small oak trees are at- 
tacked by a fungus which can in- 
volve a considerable percentage of 
the total leaf area. The fungus, 
known technically as Morenoella 
quercina, inhabits the upper leaf sur- 
face, which it sometimes entirely 
covers, and, because of the damage 
it does to the leaves, tends after 
several seasons to lower the vitality 
of seedlings and small trees. 

Although this oak trouble has 
been known since 1883, it has just 
lately been studied in a detailed man- 
ner by Dr. E. S. Luttrel, at Duke 
University, whose report furnishes 
the following facts. 

The principal oak species attacked 
are the northern red oak, Quercus 
borealis maxima, and the black oak, 
Q. velutina. Blackjack oak, Q. mari- 
landica; scarlet oak, Q. coccinea; 
southern red oak, Q. rubra, and wil- 
low oak, Q. phellos, are often at- 
tacked also. Certain white oaks are 
attacked occasionally, but in the 
vicinity of Duke University, where 
the study was made, the common 
white oaks, Q. alba and Q. stellata, 
appear to be immune. 

First symptoms of the disease ap- 
pear in early summer, when black- 
ened areas resembling injuries made 
by sucking insects appear on the 
upper surfaces of the leaves. Exten- 
sion of the infected areas progresses 
slowly through the summer, but dur- 
ing September the spots increase 
rapidly, reaching a diameter of one- 
third inch or more. Above they are 
purplish-black; beneath they are 
merely irregular, brownish, discol- 
ored areas. Apparently, even when 
infection is so severe that the leaves 
are nearly covered with spots, no de- 
foliation occurs. 

In August, while the infection is 
still developing, the fungus present 
on the leaf spots begins a compli- 
cated process of spore production, 


studied and described in detail by 
Dr. Luttrel, which continues on the 
leaves even after they have fallen 
from the trees and results in the 
formation of mature, reinfective 
spores from April to June in the 
following year. 





CANKER CUTS SURVIVAL. 


From a test involving 1,600 seed- 
lings of slash pine, Pinus elliotti, 
Bailey Sleeth, of the United States 
forest service’s southern forest experi- 
ment station, at New Orleans, La., 
has determined that if nursery seed: 
lings of this pine infected with fusi- 
form cankers are transplanted to the 
field, high mortality may be expected 
by the end of the second year. 

Fusiform canker is a native disease, 
similar in some ways to the white- 
pine blister rust. The fungus causing 
it, Cronartium fusiforme, is limited in 
distribution to the southern states and 
has as alternate hosts various species 
of oaks. On southern hard pines it 
causes spindle-shaped (fusiform) 
swellings of the stem. 

In January, 1939, the 1,600 seed- 
lings mentioned above were planted 
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out at the Harrison experimental 
forest, at Saucier, Miss. The seed- 
lings, 800 of which were known to be 
infected and 800 supposed from in- 
spection to be free of fusiform canker, 
were from four nurseries, each nurs- 
ery having furnished 200 diseased and 
200 disease-free seedlings. Survival 
counts were taken in October, 1939, 
ten months after planting, and again 
in July, 1940, eighteen months after 
planting. 

At the end of the 10-month period 
survival of healthy seedlings ranged, 
according to nursery lots, from 35.5 
per cent to 94.5 per cent, while sur- 
vival of the cankered seedlings ranged 
from 7.5 per cent to 44 per cent. For 
all lots of seedlings the survival of 
healthy seedlings was 77.6 per cent 
and for diseased seedlings only 29 per 
cent. 

After eighteen months the survival 
of healthy seedlings was not greatly 
different from that at the end of ten 
months, ranging according to nursery 
lots from 35.5 per cent to 94 per cent. 
Survival of diseased seedlings was, 
however, less by almost half, ranging 
from three per cent to 21.5 per cent 
and averaging for all lots 16.4 per 
cent as compared with the 75.7 per 
cent average survival of healthy seed- 
lings. 

A further difference between the 
surviving healthy and diseased seed- 
lings was that the cankered group had 
grown less in height and was in 
poorer condition. 





Inerease Plant Yield With Less Labor 


USE 
ARIENS*TILLER 


hours of labor. In O 
@ com 


you can arrange for d 


ARIENS ©6090. 








For every tillage ont. omation 2 Fy save 


prepare 
wt, level seed "bed, “thoroughly 
» weeds and insect life destroyed—mulch- 








WISCONSIN 


BRILLION, 
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PEACH, Leading Varieties. 

ELM, American, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
2V‘in. 

MAPLE, Norway, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
5-in. 


WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. up 
to 3!-in. 


Large stock of Evergreens up to 5 
to 6 ft. 


Juniper, Pfitzer, 1200 3 to 5 ft. 
Shrubs, Roses, etc. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 


Oldest and Largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875 








WE OFFER 
FOR 1942 


FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 
NATIVE PLANTS 


Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 











NORTHERN-GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
Evergreen Liners — Specimen Ever- 
greens, B&B — Hardy Fruit Trees — 
Hardy Apple Seedlings — Ornamental 
Shrubs—Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 
Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








EVERGREENS 


Liners and Specimens 


SNEED NURSERY CO. 


P.O. Box 798, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 

Greatest Assortment of Large and Small 
Specimens in U. S. 10 inches to 6 feet. 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point. N. C. 











Hardy Pecan Trees. Grafted 


Walnut. Heartaut Nus 
Trees. Budded varieties of 2 
native Persimmon. Sweet : 
Cherry 


Write for price list. 
44 years growing trees. 
oJ; JONES NURSERIES RATE 














of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25 per copy 
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508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 








After planting out, about eight per 
cent of the healthy seedlings devel- 
oped cankers as a result of infection 
which had occurred in the nursery 
but had not been observable at the 
time of inspection. This is a factor 
which to some extent cuts down sur- 
vival of even supposedly healthy 
seedlings and emphasizes further the 
desirability of careful culling at lift- 
ing time, to avoid the high losses cer- 
tain to follow the planting of diseased 
material. L. R. T. 





TSUGA CAROLINIANA., 


The Carolina hemlock, Tsuga car- 
oliniana, in its native habitat becomes 
a tree of a size equal to the Canada 
hemlock, Tsuga canadensis. North 
of its native range, it is a smaller 
tree of slower growth. Natively, it 
becomes a tree of seventy-five feet 
or more with a compact, pyramidal 
head. The branches are reddish or 
orange-brown. Its native habitat is 
the mountains from southern West 
Virginia to Georgia. 

The leaves are dark green, radiat- 
ing in all directions from the twig 
and rounded or slightly notched at 
the tip. The undersides of the leaves 
are marked with two white bands, 
the same as those of Tsuga cana- 
densis. 

In the midwest, the Carolina hem- 
lock is not so satisfactory as the 
Canada hemlock. In other sections 
it does much better and becomes es- 
pecially useful for landscape pur- 
poses because of its more compact 
habit and slower growth. It does 
best in a cool, moist, well drained, 
acid soil. Hot, dry climates and al- 
kaline soil are not to its liking. In 
situations where it does well, it can 
be used in much the same way as 
the Canada hemlock; namely, for 
hedges, screens, foundation planting 
and specimens. It transplants with 
greater difficulty than the Canada 
hemlock and establishes itself more 
slowly. L. C. C. 





THE sixtieth annual convention of 
the American Seed Trade Association 
will be held at New York, June 21 
to 24, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 


J. CARL DAWSON, of the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., was 
at Hot Springs, Ark., May 21 to 23, 
attending the convention of the Rice 
Millers’ Association. 
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ip eerner owe 
Contract Now! 


coe BOP cee 
Fall °42 and Spring °43 


Raspberry Plants 
Red Lake Currant 


Rhubarb 
MacDonald —Ruby—Canada Red 


America Plum Stocks 

Northern Apple Stocks 

Forest Tree Seedlings 
Ash—American Elm—Chinese Elm 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 





Thanks 


FOR A BUSY SEASON 


~~———Verhalen 
Roses and Evergreens 





— VERHALEN — 
NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 








WILLIS NURSERY C0. 
Wholesale Nurserymen 
Ottawa, Kansas 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











HERBS 
Dried "Werke for’ Flavering "and 
= er Fp 
10 cents. 
INC. 
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Meetings of the Month 


BOTANIC GARDENS 
ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


A two-day annual meeting of the 
American Association of Botanic 
Gardens and Arboretums was held 
at Swarthmore, Pa., May 23 and 24, 
after postponement of the conven- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Park Executives. 

After a welcome by John C. 
Wister, director of the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Foundation, the first session 
was opened by Chairman Donald 
Wyman, who reported for the educa- 
tional committee and described its 
progress in preparing an index of the 
plant resources of botanic gardens 
and arboretums of this continent. In- 
formation is already complete upon 
twenty genera, and work upon addi- 
tional plant groups is well under way. 

C. E. Godshalk, for the member- 
ship committee, reported a slight in- 
crease in total membership over last 
year. H. T. Skinner reported for the 
publication committee and John C. 
Wister for the committee on horti- 
cultural varieties, responsible for the 
recent publication of the survey, 
“Lilacs for America.” In the discus- 
sion which followed, it became clear 
that studies of this kind are greatly 
hampered by the lack of adequate 
lilac collections in certain parts of 
the country. Various proposals for 
helping to remedy this situation were 
put forward. The educational com- 
mittee will continue work on lilacs 
and is already well under way on a 
similar study of crab apples. 

Upon discussion of finances, it was 
proposed that a special committee be 
appointed to study this important 
question, and Robert Pyle was des- 
ignated as chairman. 

The morning session closed with a 
justification by Gordon Cooper, of 
the Holden Arboretum, of the need 
for a book on botanic gardens and 
arboretums, a matter which will re- 
ceive further study by the association. 

Announcement of ballots by 
Harry Wood indicated a return to 
duties of most officers of the previous 
year as follows: Chairman, Donald 
Wyman; vice-chairman, Henry T. 
Skinner; secretary, Clarence E. God- 
shalk; directors, C. Stuart Gager and 
John C. Wister. 

At 2 p. m. the group gathered for 


the dedication ceremonies of the new 
outdoor amphitheater at Swarthmore 
College and the award to Richardson 
Wright of the $1,000 horticultural 
award and medal of the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Foundation. The principal ad- 
dress, on the subject of colleges, 
theaters and botanic gardens, was by 
Dr. C. Stuart Gager, of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. Two outstanding 
horticultural figures were granted 
honorary degrees by the president of 
Swarthmore College, John C. Wister 
the degree of doctor of science and 
Mrs. Hoyt Scott the degree of master 
of science. 

Then the group was led on a tour 
of the Swarthmore campus by Dr. 
Wister and Harry Wood and, before 
the evening session, members were 
entertained at dinner by Mrs. Hoyt 
Scott. 

All-day tours on Sunday included 
visits to the Tyler Arboretum for an 
inspection of its magnificent speci- 
mens of yew, cedars of Lebanon, 
sequoia, Osage orange and other old 
trees; Longwood, the DuPont estate; 
the arboretum of the Barnes Founda- 
tion, the Morris Arboretum and f- 
nally the Hemlock Arboretum, where 
Charles Jenkins kindly provided a 
welcome supper and rest before 
speeding the parting guests. 

Henry T. Skinner. 





ROSE SOCIETY MEETING. 


The Knoxville Rose Society was 
host to the forty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the American Rose Society, 
held at Knoxville, Tenn., May 14 to 
16. Headquarters were at the Andrew 
Johnson hotel. 

Because of unseasonable cold 
weather for several days before the 
meeting, bloom was late and the rose 





We offer a Complete Line of 


FRUIT and NUT TREES 
SHADE and FLOWERING TREES 
ROSES and SMALL FRUITS 
Guaranteed Quality 
Cariton trees are expertly grown on 
new, clean land, liberally graded, care- 
fully handled, packed and shipped to 
arrive in perfect growing condition. We 
guarantee 100% Satisfaction. 

Write for Price List. 


Send Want List for special 
quotations before you buy. 


CARLTON NURSERY CO. 


(Since 1890) 
(Wholesalers for a Half-century) 
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show planned for May 14 had to be 
postponed a week. 

Members of the Knoxville Rose 
Society kept the rooms and tables 
tastefully decorated during the meet- 
ing with early blooms from their 
gardens. 

The Conard-Pyle Co. displayed a 
miniature rose garden and a few vases 
of blooms. This was the only exhibit. 

Principal speakers were Dr. C. V. 
Covell, Oakland, Cal., who told what 
the American Rose Society was and 
what it means to rose lovers of 
America, and Dr. Earl William Ben- 
bow, secretary of the Seattle Rose 
Society, Seattle, Wash., who told of 
rose growing in the northwest. 

Interesting round-table discussions 








SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenne PORTLAND, ORE. 


Leading 
Evergreen Propagators 


of the 
Pacific Coast. 








MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON- Since 1878-OREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums—Chinese Elm — Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Lecusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 











Howard Rose te. | 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
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on understocks, feeding programs and 
comparison of new patented hybrid 
tea roses with old-established hybrid 
teas brought out considerable worth- 
while information. 

Officers elected for 1943 were: 
President, A. F. Truex, Tulsa, Okla.; 
vice-president, H. L. Erdman, Her- 
shey, Pa.; treasurer, C. R. McGinnes, 
Reading, Pa.; secretary, R. Marion 
Hatton, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Trustees (term expiring 1945) 
elected were Prof. William L. Ayres, 
West La Fayette, Ind.; Dr. John B. 
Carson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jerry W. 
Kafton, East Cleveland, O.; George 
A. Sweetser, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Because of unsettled conditions, no 
plans were made for a 1943 meeting. 

R. Marion Hatton, Sec’y. 





FLORIDA GROUP MEETING. 


During the annual convention of 
the Florida State Florists’ Associa- 
tion, at Orlando, May 17 to 19, nurs- 
erymen held a separate session, with 
some greenkeepers and fern growers, 
Monday afternoon, May 18. The 
nurserymen'’s group elected officers 
as follows: President, George L. 
Tabor, Glen St. Mary Nurseries, Glen 
St. Mary, Fla.; treasurer, Carl Cougill, 
Carl F. Cougill Nursery, Tampa; sec- 
retary, M. J. Daetwyler, Daetwyler 
Nurseries, Orlando. Mr. Tabor will 
represent the group on the associa- 
tion’s executive committee as vice- 
president. 

Speaking at the group meeting, 
Prof. Alex Laurie, of Ohio State 
University, spoke on laborsaving de- 
vices and the necessity of testing 
soils during the present emergency. 
The possible shortage of some ferti- 
lizers and insecticide materials makes 
conservation necessary and, perhaps, 
the use of alternative materials. 

M. J. Daetwyler completed his term 
as president of the association at this 
convention. C. Leslie Whipp, Jack- 
sonville, continues as secretary. 





MEET AT LOS ANGELES. 


The reduction of truck deliveries 
on local routes ordered by the gov- 
ernment was the subject of discussion 
at the meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Nurserymen'’s Association, 
May 12, at the Royal Palms hotel, 
Los Angeles, attended by about 
Seventy persons, 

A committee headed by Richard 
Westcott was appointed to work out 


Avery H. Steinmetz 





PORTLAND, OREGON 


Quality Stock 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 
is 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 
1942-43 List Now Ready. 











a program in this connection. The 
proposal of closing one day a week 
to conserve transportation was re- 
ferred to a committee headed by 
Robert Gibbs, of the Winsel-Gibbs 
Nursery. 


The meeting of chapter officers and 
members of the California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen at Oakland, re- 
ported in the preceding issue, was 
reviewed by Harry Marks, of the Ger- 
main Seed & Plant Co., and Harold 
Mc Faddan, of the Del Amo Nurs- 
eries. 

W. S. Wilkinson, of the Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co., spoke on “Today's 
Problems of the Seedsmen.” 


J. A. Cox was appointed secretary 
in place of Opal Scarborough, who 
resigned to devote her time to the 
Los Angeles Nursery, which she 
operates in partnership with G. 
Kline, Jr. 

A motion picture about the control 
of insect pests was shown through the 
courtesy of the General Chemical Co, 


At the June meeting will be heard 
a talk by Manchester Boddy, publisher 
of a Los Angeles daily newspaper, 
whose hobby of flower growing has 
received wide publicity. 


Weeds are going. 
Trees are growing. 
A new season is on the way. 


Advance Price List 


for 
Fall 1942 and Spring 1943 
now ready. 


If not received, drop a 
card for your copy. 








GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK. 


A. MeGILL & SON 


Fairview, Oregon 











A Complete Line of 
OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 
DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 








Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 
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New Books and Bulletins 


VIRUS DISEASES 
OF STONE FRUITS. 


At a regional conference of investi- 
gators of stone fruit virus diseases 
held at East Lansing, Mich., in Sep- 
tember, 1941, a committee was ap- 
pointed to bring together and publish 
under one cover information concern- 
ing all of the known virus diseases of 
stone fruits. This committee, consist- 
ing of E. M. Hildebrand, chairman; 
G. H. Berkeley, and D. Cation, has 
presented its report in the form of a 
publication entitled, “Handbook of 
Virus Diseases of Stone Fruits in 
North America.” 

This paper-bound, printed booklet 
of seventy-six pages treats a total of 
fifty-six virus diseases of stone fruits 
under their main hosts, such as peach, 
sweet cherry, sour cherry, plum, al- 
mond and apricot. The information on 
each disease is given under sixteen ar- 





FOR SALE 


Small nursery located 2 miles west 
of McMinnville, Tenn., on Nashville 
highway No. 72. 81 acres land in 2 
tracts; 75 acres timbered land east of 
MeMinnville; about 15,000 evergreens, 
such as Abelia and Euonymus, 1, 2 
and 3-yr. tr.; Hemlock, 2, 3 and 4-yr. 
tr.; Jap. Yew, l-yr. tr.; Golden Arbor- 
vitae, l-rr. tr.; Juniperus, l-yr. tr.; 
Boxwood, Nandina, Ilex Opaca, Colo. 
Blue Spruce, 50,000 tree seedlings and 
shrubs, vines; Maple, Dogwood, Privet, 
Willow, Vinca Minor, Hall’s Honey- 
suckle, Flame Azalea and many other 
items in small amounts. This business 
was established in 1928. If interested 
in a business already in operation, here 
is a bargain. Step right in and take 
it over for $1650.00. We will give im- 
mediate possession. 


Perry Nursery Co., Box 545, 


H. 
McMinnville. Tenn. 








NURSERY WANTED 


Nursery, preferably in east; 
Write giving full particulars. 

Address No. 239, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


cash. 








SITUATION WANTED 


Ae tend 


architect, aged 
2" ar ‘= position with retail nursery 
doing landscape and sales work. Prefers locating 
west of the Missouri river. Best of references 


employer. 
c/o American Nurseryman, 
Chicago, Til. 





508 S. Dearborn St., 








TREE DIGGER FOR SALE 


Heavy Duty Stark Digger. 

In good condition. Used but little. 
Will sacrifice. If interested drop me a 
line. 

Michigan Nut Nursery. 


Box 3 Union City, Michigan 











bitrary headings, namely: Scientific 
name, synonyms, common names, geo- 
graphic distribution, economic impor- 
tance, host range, symptoms, strains, 
transmission, thermal relationships, im- 
munologic relationships, unusual char- 
acteristics, control, remarks, investiga- 
tors and contributors, and literature. 
Scientific names are given only as 
published elsewhere. In order to ex- 
pedite publication in time for the 1942 
season, illustrations were not at- 
tempted in this first edition. 


It is hoped that this handbook will 
serve as a useful guide to plant pathol- 
ogists, pomologists, extension work- 
ers, nurserymen and regulatory in- 
spectors. The responsibility for pub- 
lication was undertaken by Director 
V. R. Gardner, of the Michigan agri- 
cultural experiment station, and the 
book is published as a miscellaneous 
publication of that station. A limited 
edition of 1,000 copies is now avail- 
able for the cost of printing at 35 
cents per copy. Stamps, money orders 
or checks should accompany orders to 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station, East Lansing, Mich. 





OCD BOOK ON CAMOUFLAGE. 


Outlining the purposes and prin- 
ciples of camouflage and listing the 
principal materials for that use, 
“Civilian Defense Protective Conceal- 
ment,” just published by the United 
States Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C., is instructive and 
thoroughly interesting. Prepared by 
the War Department, under the di- 
rection of the chief of engineers, 
United States Army, by the engineer 
board, with suggestions of the Na- 
tional Technological Civil Protection 
Committee, it presents in seventy-two 
well illustrated pages the high lights 
of civilian camouflage, chiefly as ap- 
plied to factories and airports. 

Brief reference to the use of trees, 
shrubs, vines and grasses is supple- 
mented by a preliminary list of plant 
materials for seaside conditions, oc- 
cupying three pages. Short lists of 
materials are given applicable respec- 
tively to the north Atlantic coast, 
south Atlantic and Gulf coast, north 
Pacific coast, central Pacific coast and 
south Pacific coast. 

In this connection it is recalled that 
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the A. A. N. provided an inventory of 
nursery stock available for this pur- 
pose last year, and the association re- 
cently sent out inventory forms for 
preparation of another list. It is 
urged that these be provided promptly 
so that the army engineer board may 
have the utmost cooperation of 
nurserymen. 





PLANTS FOR DRY WALL. 
{Continued from page 10.] 
yield a number of good things for 
the wall if we had space for them, 
but we must confine ourselves to 
a few cinquefoils which are readily 
available in this country. The first 
is Potentilla cinerea, a dainty little 
creeper from the western Alps that 
will line the crevices with silvered 
foliage and decorate them for a 
month in late spring with pretty 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 
each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 

Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


MAGNOLIA GLAUCA 
2-year transplants, 12 - mae ins., $30. 00 per 1000. 
Bare root, 4 to 5 ft., 25c 
DONEWELL NURSERIES. ‘PAINESVILLE, 0. 


PACHYSANDRA. 











Maestes Gustine wcccccccccccccced $20.00 per 1000 

2%-in. pots, 1- woes eccccceccescoce 50.00 per 1000 

eee, Ws SN: wocccceseceses 80.00 per 1000 
NICK’S NURSERY. ANCHORAGE, KY. 
CERTIFIED RASPBERRY PLANTS. 

100 1000 

GREE, TR Baccccvccescesesesvscsoud $1.25 $10.00 

Latham and paeae, ee, Bateeens 1.75 13.00 

Beene, WO. Bovccccsacccescsasescess 


No 2.00 15.00 
BAKER'S NURSERIES, HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y¥. 


EVERGREENS, 2-YR. SEEDLINGS. 

Fall shipment. List ready July 1, Scotch Pine, 
Douglas Fir, Colorado Blue Spruce, Norway Pine, 
White Pine, Red Cedar (l-yr.). Prices low. 
Also a big selection of 3-yr. and 4-yr. transplants. 
BRADEN NURSERY, SOUTH WINDHAM, MB. 


300,000 CHOICE CHINESE ELMS. 

From liners to large sizes! Send us your re- 
quirements, or your order and what you are will- 
ing to pay. If we cannot accept your offer, we 
=e order at once. These are for sale 


TEXAS FLORAL CO., 
Lubbock, Tex, 








2107 2ist St., 
COLORADO BLUE AND BLACK HILLS ye yo 





6 to 9 ins., transplanted...............+- 

9 to 12 ins., transplanted............... 10¢ each 
DOUGLAS FIR. 

9 to 12 ins., transplanted..............- 8c each 

12 to 15 ins., transplanted.............. 12¢ each 


Write for complete catalogue of Evergreens. 
MILFORD NURSERY, MILFORD, IA. 





HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED. 

Nursery pa arse ye State experience, age 
and salary expect Address No. 238, 

c/o AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 


508 S. Dearbor hicago, Ill. 





BUSINESS FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE. 

Nursery; or will take in younger man as part- 
ner. Great opportunity for right party. Address 
No. 241, c/o AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
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PLATE BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book A. Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 35¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
e 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each of the 
above on receipt of $1.25. Cash with 
order. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 


A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 


Made to Order 


Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 














HYPONEX PLANT FOOD 


HYPONEX is a complete plant food and 
so accurately balanced that it will grow 
superior plants in soil, or even sand or 
water. Use HYPONEX for germination 
of seeds (helps to prevent damping-off). 
Cuttings (keeps them succulent until 
ready for transplanting). Transplanting 
(reduces shock and wilting), and for gen- 
eral feeding of flowers, vegetables, trees 
and lawns. Better and more vigorous root 
systems. Greater substance in stems, 
larger flowers. 

Buy from your jobber or send $1.00 for 
1-lb. sample (makes 100 gals.), dollar 
credited on first order for 1 case for re- 
sale or 10-lb. drum for own use. 


Write Jobber or direct to us for dealers’ and 
growers’ prices. Retail prices: 1-oz., 10c; 
3-oz., 25c; 1-lb., $1.00. Also sold in 10, 
25, 50 and 100-lb. drums. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


315 West 39th Street New York 





Keep ‘Em x * 
THE SALEM WE ER 

Light, Strong, Practical. Tool steel 
blade, %”x1”, malleable shank, stand- 
ard 4-ft. hoe handle, 
3. 4, 5. 6 ins. 
wide. Postpaid. 5c 
HAMILTON JUNIOR, 
baby brother of above, 
for srousSonte and 
flower bed work. 
Postpaid ....... 25c 
Catalogue of Wheel 
Hoes and Hand Tools. 


FULLER WHEEL HOE CO. So“*iSomiten- 

















North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 
icals. 


E.C. MORAN MEDORA, N. D. 











yellow flowers. If the season is not 
too dry, it will likely repeat the 
performance again in autumn. The 
entire plant is not over two inches 
tall; so it could be used in many 
places where the taller cinquefoils 
would be out of place. I hesitate 
about mentioning P. nitida because 
of its poor reputation among gar- 
deners. No one claims that the 
plant is hard to grow, so far as I 
know, but nearly all complain that 
it seldom, if ever, blooms in this 
country. Its nonblooming habit 
makes little difference to me, for 
the splendid cushion of | silvered 
leaves is ample reward, but flowers 
seem to be the demand in most 
quarters. I, too, long thought that 
nitida was a shy bloomer until some- 
one told me that it wanted a starva- 
tion diet to induce it to flower. If 
you will give it a light soil, preferably 
one made up mostly of sand and 
limestone chips, with just enough 
leaf mold to keep it going, you will 
likely be surprised by its added 
silveriness and by the beauty of its 
large, appealing pink flowers. Other 
than that it needs only sunshine. I 
notice, too, that at least one Ameri- 
can catalogue is now offering P. 
alba, a pleasing variation from the 
usual yellow of cinquefoils and a 
good wall plant. It is especially 
valuable in that role, because it can 
be used to decorate the shaded areas 
of the wall. Regardless of where 
it is put, it will give a good account 
of itself by producing pleasing mats 
of grayish foliage and white straw- 
berry blossoms abundantly in spring 
and usually more sparingly through 
the summer. When seeds are not 
available, propagation from divisions 
at almost any season will meet most 
demands. A number of kinds may 
also be grown from cuttings. 


Thus comes to an end the series 
on plants for the dry wall. It could 
be extended almost indefinitely, but 
enough has been said to indicate 
the scope of the task and the wealth 
of material with which one has to 
work. 





LAKE COUNTY MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Lake 
County Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held Monday, June 8, at the 
office of F. G. Haskins, extension di- 
rector, in the federal building, Paines- 
ville, O. 
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TREE MEN — 


You Can Get 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY from 


BARTLETT — DETROIT 


on Most Tree Surgery Supplies Ineluding 
Lag Thread Tree Rod 


and all other materials used in TREE 
PRESERVATION. 


Protect Tree Wounds With 
BARTLETT TREE PAINT 


Bartlett Tree Paint for the protection 
and healing of tree wounds after prun- 
ing. Applied with ordinary paint brush. 
Will not freeze. 


7 Bulletins on 
Tree Care, 1 


ries 


No. 4 

Shade Tree 

Pruning 

No. 5 

Lightning 

Protection for 
Trees 

No. 6 General Spraying Practices 


No. 7 Roepe, Knots and Climbing 
No. 8 Safety for Tree Workers 


1 Gal. Can, $1.50; 56 Gal. Drum, $5.50 
Write for catalogue. 
Free on Request 
BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3058 East Grand Bivd. Detroit, Mich. 














Build Your Own Irrigation System 


Using the nozzle that gives adequate 
irrigation on low operating cost. 
Covers 40-foot circle on 15 Ibs. pres 
sure. Complete even coverage im- 
proves yields and quality of crops. 
Plan and instructions sent upon request. 


ITTNER BROS. ,A2°%**.. 














ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
= SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Beston, Mass. 
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COTTONETTE 


Squares for B&B 


New material—saves time labor 
in stock — all sizes 


also 
PEAT MOSS 


(IMPORTED FROM 
SCOTLAND) 








None Better 
Dark Color 
Soil Building 


Bales about 160 Ibs. 
“Burla-Pot” for growing plants. 


— Write — 


New Amsterdam Import & Supply Co., Inc. 


122 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
“We Serve Leading Growers.” 














GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 
Write or wire for quotations. 
Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 
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AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 
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SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


The Kansas City Association of 
Nurserymen held a dinner meeting 
May 19 with twelve pfesent, Will 
Griesa, of Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Lawrence, being a guest. The busi- 
ness was the furthering of plans for 
the A. A. N. convention in July. 

C. Bert Miller, Milton Nursery Co., 
Milton, Ore., is planning to make his 
usual spring and summer calls on the 
trade in the east and will attend the 
convention in Kansas City. 

Franklin Rose, president of the 
Association of Kansas Landscape 
Architects, announces that a meeting 
is being planned for Sunday, June 7, 
at Topeka, this date having been 
chosen to coincide with that of the 
national peony show. 

The thirty-ninth annual peony 
show of the American Peony Society 
will be held in the municipal audi- 
torium of Topeka, Kan., June 6 and 7. 
Homer Jameson, landscape architect 
of Topeka, is general chairman. There 
will be a banquet on the opening night 
open to all who make reservations by 
4 p. m., June 5, and programs have 
been arranged for both days. 

Bids were opened May 29 for plant- 
ing a defense housing project at Kan- 
sas City, Kan. It called for 940 trees, 
3,733 shrubs and 260 vines. 

Tole Landscape Service, Independ- 
ence, Kan., was low bidder on a 
roadside improvement project in 
Cherokee county, Kan., in a letting 
held May 15. The bid was $2,771.80. 
On the same date, Sutton Nurseries, 
Independence, Kan., were low bidders 
on a similar project in Labette county, 
Kan., with a bid of $574.75. 

Claude Moreland, formerly a land- 
scape architect for the Missouri state 
highway department, is now working 
at the bomber base being built near 
Topeka, Kan. 





HILLENMEYER ENLISTS. 


Walter W. Hillenmeyer, of Hillen- 
meyer's Nurseries, Lexington, Ky., en- 
listed in the army last month. He is 
taking thirteen weeks’ basic training 
plus some special work, that keeps 
him busy every day and three nights 
a week. He is now a private in Com- 
pany A of the Twenty-sixth Battalion 
at the military police replacement 
training center at Fort Riley, Kan., 
but he will be attached to the ad- 
jutant general's office on completion 
of his training. 
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RAFFIA 


FOR BUDDING, GRAFTING 
AND OTHER NURSERY WORK 


TONKIN CANES 


IN 8 SIZES, MEDIUM AND 
HEAVY 


REED MATS 


DOMESTIC MATS IN 3 SIZES 
MADE WITH STRONG LONG- 
LASTING TARRED ROPE 


ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE— 
WRITE US 


MecHutchison & Co. 


95 Chambers St., New York City 
Established 1902 


LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


MAKE MORE PROFIT 


Sell Your Roses, Perennials, Shrubs, Vines and 
Fruit Trees Started and Growing in 


CLOVERSET PLANT Pors 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- 
out wilt to bud or bloom any time from 
March until freezing weather. 

Write today for Free Illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of these 
pots. 

Carton of samples by mail 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON 
10520 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 























Domestic 
PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 

















SUZG LOM d AMAT CIE 


Norsery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 
96 page catalogue free--write, 

A. M. LEONARD & SON 
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DAPHNE SOMERSET 


PLANT PATENT NO. 315 


A New Hybrid Daphne of Great Merit 


This fragrant and easy-to-grow Hybrid Daphne originated in England 
a number of years ago. It received highest honors from the R. H.S 
of Great Britain when it was first shown in London. The starlike biush- 
white flowers are as deliciously fragrant as Daphne Cneorum. They 
occur in quantities during May and June along the upper eight or ten 
inches of each branch, the flowering time lasting a month or more. The 
foliage is rich, dark green, giving the effect of Boxwood. It remains 
on the plant well into the winter. Reports from southern test gardens 
are that it remains evergreen where winter weather is not too severe. £ 
The original stock plants in our nursery are about 2!/2 feet high, and ~ 
about as broad. These were imported by us six years ago, and arrived p* 
with bare roots. Our experience is that dormant young stock may be ' 
shipped and transplanted bare root with excellent results. 


( DORMANT STOCK, BARE ROOT. 
Sa. 12 to 15 inches, bare root, $40.00 per 100. 
. ( 15 to 18 inches, bare root, $50.00 per 100. 


No bare root plants of the above two sizes are shipped after April 1. 






WHOLESALE PRICES 
15 to 18 inches, B&B 
Each Doz. 100 
$1.00 $10.00 $75.00 
18 to 24 inches, B&B 

h Doz. 100 
$1.50 $15.00 $100.00 
24 to 30 inches, B&B 
Each oz. 100 
$2.00 $20.00 $150.00 


RECOMMENDED 
RETAIL PRICES 
15 to 18 inches, B&B 
Each Doz. 
$2.00 $20.00 


Detail of flowers of spike of Daphne Somerset 


Each Doz. 
$3.00 $30.00 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS C0. 
a ae MENTOR, OHIO 


BOOKS FOR NURSERYMEN 


STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE, by Dr. L. H. Bailey. 
Three large volumes. This work ranks as the most practical, as well as the 
most comprehensive and authoritative treatment of the cultivated plants of 
North America. 3,639 pages; 4,176 illustrations. 


Special price, set of 3 volumes.................... $13.50 
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MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, by Dr. P. P. 
Pirone, Written from original observation and 
thorough study of the subject. 420 pages, 200 pho- 


BETTER LAWNS, by Howard B. Sprague. Con- 
tains basic and practical information on planting 
and maintaining lawns. Specific directions for soil 
preparation, fertilization, liming, management prac- 
tices, renovating poor turf, eradication of weeds 
and control of insects and diseases. Identification 


THE MODERN NURSERY, by Alex Laurie and 
L. C. Chadwick. A guide to plant propagation, 
culture and handling. Gives full descriptions of all 
methods of plant propagation and many tables which 
indicate plant treatment. Discusses fully and com- 
pletely tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, 
grading, labeling, pest control, soils, fertilizers, stor- 
age, advertising, selling and every other phase of 
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ee eee $5.00 


CO OS ae RS eS ee $2.00 


DUIVETY MBMAGSMENL...............-.2---ceerosocsoccesesooced 5.00 


Ask for circular “Books the Trade Buys.” 


PLANTING DESIGN, by Florence Bell Robinson, 
assistant professor of landscape architecture at the 
University of Illinois. A modern book; thorough 
and concise, on the subject of landscape and garden 
planning. 208 pages, numerous sketches and bibli- 
ographical references ~......0ccc.-ccccsercovecscensesscseess $2.75 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE PLANTS, by 
Henry Correvon. Tells how to grow these plants, 
how to build, plant and maintain rockeries, 
moraines and wall gardens. Contains a list of 542 
plants, the place for each, how to grow it, time of 
flowering, height, color of flower, and other infor- 
mation needed to select the kinds best suited to 
various localities. 560 pages, 33 illustrations....33.50 


THE COMPLETE GARDEN, by Albert D. Tay- 
lor. Tells what, when, where and how to plant, also 
how to maintain plantings, to get any desired effect. 
Garden lovers can find out what plants, trees, shrubs, 
vines or garden flowers should be used for any pur- 
pose. Over 400 pages. IIlustrated..................$1.98 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 


HOW PROFITABLE IT IS TO TREAT EVERY TREE 


This 


is what Transplantone 


treatment does on apples. 


fe 






Untreated 





Untreated 





with 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


TRANSPLANTONE 


BEFORE SETTING OUT 


These pictures tell a profit story for every nurseryman. The 
apple trees in photographs 1, 2, 3 and 4 are the same age from 
graft—are the same variety and were grown in the same soil. 
The only difference is that the trees shown in #1 and #3 
were soaked in TRANSPLANTONE solution for 24 hours 
before lining out. Those in #2 and #4 were not treated. 


The difference is more than size. It is also superiority of root 
system, increased vigor and top structure for rapid growth and 
early bearing. 


Which of these trees means most to your customers? Which 
are you likely to replace? 


TREAT ALL NURSERY STOCK 


The same hormone and vitamin stimulus that produced these 
superior apple trees can be applied to practically all nursery 
stock. TRANSPLANTONE increases roots, helps produce 


stronger and earlier maturing plants. 


Soak the roots of all plants when they are moved. Supply a 
small amount of TRANSPLANTONE with each plant that 
you sell so that your customer may treat it when he plants it 
permanently. In this way you will have far fewer replacement 
claims and many more satisfied customers. 

3-0z. can—$1.00 

1-Ib. can—$4.00 


(One pound makes 160 to 1600 gallons of solution for 
transplanting.) 


Write us today for our special proposition to Nurserymen. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Division A-39 Ambler, Pa. 




















